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unsolicited 


Modern Artists vs. Modern Museum 


Sir: An open letter to the Museum of 
Modern Art. 


Since our existence as a society, we have 
watched with interest and disappointment 
certain policies of the Museum of Modern 
Art. As practicing artists we have hoped 
that the Muscum would gradually formu- 
late a policy towards painting and sculp- 
ture which could form the basis of a cul- 
ture in America. 


The patronage by the Museum of cer- 
tain trends such as American-scene re- 
gionalism, magic realism, the cult of the 
primitive, etc., and the sudden abandon- 
ment of these trends seems to indicate a 
lack of seriousness. The new category 
seems to be that of age. The artist who 
is difficult to categorize by fashion or age 
group has no place, though his work lies 
in the mainstream of modern art. 

The independent art groups face extinc- 
tion in New York; the largest city in the 
world has shrinking facilities for large 
modern exhibitions. There is, on the other 
hand, a dangerous tendency to narrow 
the selection of group exhibitions to the 
discretion of a few individuals. An exhibi- 
tion by the Federation [of Modern Paint- 
ers and Sculptors], which is formed 
through the mutual respect of artists, and 
which has provided leadership among art- 
ists for the modern movement in America 
for ten years, would contrast in scope and 
depth with group shows selected by the 
Museum. 

GEORGE CONSTANT, RHYS CAPARN, LOUIS HarRIS 
Federation of Modern Painters and Sculptors 
New York, N.Y. 


Appeal from Erin 


Sm: I am a student of art and would 
like to learn of any competitions in... 
which Irish students could participate. I 
am finding it difficult to obtain this infor- 
mation, but feel that perhaps some of 
your students would see this [letter] and 
correspond with me, giving me the neces- 
sary details... 

FRANK G, SMYTH 
St. Mary’s Road 
Dundalk, Co. Louth, Eire 
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Who’s News 


Elected: Ralph Mayer, author of the 
Dicest’s “On the Material Side,” as 
chairman of the Standing Committee 
of the National Bureau of Standards, 
Artists’ Oil Paint Standard. 


Appointed: Dwight Kirsch, as interim 
Director of the Des Moines Art Center. 
Kirsch, who is director of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska’s considerable art col- 
lections and who has served on the 
Nebraska faculty for 26 years, initiat- 
ing an art program which served as a 
model for many similar institutions, is 
on a year’s leave of absence from the 
U. of Nebraska. 


Appointed: Kenneth Ross, as general 
manager of Los Angeles Department of 
Municipal Art. He staged hit Los Ange- 
les Collections show. (Dicest, July 1.) 


Appointed: Edward Melcarth, young 
romantic artist, to faculty of University 
of Washington, Seattle. 


Appointed: Max Beckmann, best-sell- 
ing painter, instructor at Brooklyn Mu- 
seum School, to give criticisms at Ameri- 
can Art School, New York. 


Appointed: Robert MacPhail, formerly 
Craft Supervisor of the Millburn, N. J. 
Public Schools, as educational director 
of Handy and Harman. 


Appointed: Howard Warshaw, young 
Life-selected, Met-exhibited artist, as as- 
sistant professor of drawing and paint- 
ing at the University of Iowa. 


Appointed: Bruce Mitchell, Moses 
Soyer, Thomas Benton, as guest artists 
at New Orleans Academy, New Orleans, 
La. Mitchell to teach September 20- 
December 20; Soyer, January and Feb- 
ruary; Benton, March, possibly longer. 


Appointed: Adolph Dehn, painter, 
printmaker, as guest watercolorist at 
Norton Gallery School of Art, West 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


Appointed: Dr. Alois J. Schardt, in ’30s 
briefly director of Berlin National Gal- 
lery, dismissed by Nazis on refusing to 
remove contemporary works, more re- 
cently affiliated with University of Cali- 
fornia and University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, as visiting professor of art, Po- 
mona College, Claremont, Calif. 


Appointed: Johnfried G. Bergschnei- 
der, sculptor, as instructor in sculpture 
at University of Arkansas. 


Awarded: Edward Landon, a founder 
and ex-president of Serigraph Society, 
Fulbright grant for year’s study in Nor- 
way to assemble basic designs and form: 
of Scandinavian art. 


Honored: Stephen C. Clark, New York 
industrialist, art collector, by re-election 
to Met Museum’s Board of Trustees. 


Honored: C. J. Bulliet, Dicest’s Chi- 
cago art critic, and painter Ralph Fabri, 
President Audubon Artists and Chair- 
man National Academy School, by elec- 
tion as Fellows of England’s Royal So- 
ciety of Arts. 


Resigned: George Burton Cumming 
from the Directorship of the Milwaukee 
Art Institute after seven years. Reason: 
“T feel that Milwaukee does not offer 
the prospects in the field of art to which 
I would want to devote my life.” 
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The Artist and the Museum* 
By Lloyd Goodrich 


EK SINCE the first museum opened its doors, there has 
been a certain amount of hard feeling between artists 
and museums. This is natural enough. Artists want more 
from museums than museums can give them under present 
conditions. The artist in modern society has a difficult time. 
With no such regular patronage as church, state or nobility 
gave his ancestors, he has to depend on uncertain sales to 
museums and private collectors, on teaching, on commercial 
work, or on outside jobs. Naturally he looks for his chief 
help to museums, the most stable institutions in the art world. 

But museums have their own problems—to cover the art 
of all ages, with inadequate funds, conservative trustees, 
crowded buildings and small staffs. Hence museum people 
are apt to look on artists as pressure groups asking impos- 
sible things, and to adopt a stand-offish, defensive attitude 
towards them. This is an unhealthy situation. Both artists 
and museums have a tremendous job to do in the artistic 
education of the American people, and they cannot do it 
well if they are at cross purposes. 


The Functions of the Museums 


What are the chief functions of a museum? Its primary 
function is to collect and exhibit the best art of the world 
and of all periods, for the public’s use. Historically, mu- 
seums started as institutions for preserving works of art, 
chiefly of the past. But in modern times, and particularly in 
the United States, there has developed a broader, more 
dynamic concept of the museum’s role in society. Museums 
today are institutions not just for collecting and exhibiting 
works of art, but educational institutions, devoted to increas- 
ing public knowledge of art, improving public taste, and 
fostering creative activity. 


It is with this last function, that of fostering creative 
activity, that we are concerned at this conference. It is an 
aspect that museums have given less thought to than to the 
others. With the art of all ages and lands to cover, museums 
in general have paid minor attention to the relatively small 
fraction of time and space that is our own time and our 
own country. This is a limited concept of the museum’s 
function, ignoring the part that it should play in the creative 
life of the society of which it is an instrument. It is a con- 
cept that stresses the passive role of appreciation rather than 
the active role of creation. 


Our civilization will be judged in the future not so much 
by its museums, collections and scholarship, as by its crea- 
tive art. I mean art in the broadest sense—not only the work 


*This issue of the Dicest devotes extraordinary space to the Third 
Woodstock Art Conference on “The Artist and the Museum” to cele- 
brate the fact that somebody is going to do something about the art 
weather. We publish herewith a slightly condensed version of the 
keynote speech read at Woodstock by the Whitney's Associate Director 
Goodrich. The meetings themselves are reported on page 9. 

The conference at last brought artists and museum officials together 
for what the Metropolitan’s Francis Henry Taylor called a “roll in the 
hay.” But that’s not all--there will be issue. The follow-through will 
take place at Philadelphia next spring when the American Associa- 
tion of Museums, the Association of Art Museum Directors and Equity 
hold consecutive annual meetings at which the Woodstock proposals, 
reviewed during the winter by interorganizational committees repre- 
senting other societies as well, will be discussed. We've all heard high- 
sounding resolutions before—this time machinery will be set up to 
implement them. 
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of the painter, sculptor and graphic artist, but of the archi- 
tect, designer and craftsman, of all who create physical 
products which have the element of visual beauty. It is they 
who are making our civilization something to admire, or to 
laugh at. Does it matter today that America of Copley’s day 
had no museums? What matters is Copley, and all his fellow 
artists, architects and craftsmen who created what we call 
the Colonial style. We museum people need to remind our- 
selves every now and then that it is the artist who is the 
prime mover, and that all the works we collect and study 
were produced by living men. We might also remember that 
the great patrons of the past supported the artists of their 
own day, whereas today museums and collectors spend far 
more for works by the artists their predecessors supported 
than for works by today’s artists. One of the museum’s most 
important functions should be to help bring about conditions 
in which living artists can create to the best of their ability. 


What the Museum Can Do for Living Art 


For the public, contemporary art has a special interest. 
An éxpression of their own time and place, it speaks to them 
with a freshness and immediacy that no older art can, even 
though some of its aspects may shock and bewilder them. To 
present it to them with as much thought and respect as 
older art, is one of the museum’s essential duties, and, except 
for specialized institutions, any museum which fails to do 
so, is not fulfilling its full educational responsibilities. 


In the past 50 years our museums have realized more and 
more the importance of the contemporary American field, 
and have greatly increased their activities in it. But there 
is room for much more such activity. There are still too many 
museums which do practically nothing in the field, or, in 
response to public pressure, do as little as possible. There 
are still too many communities which have no, or few, op- 
portunities to see the works of our artists. 


One of the chief obstacles is the too-frequent attitude of 
conservative museum officers and trustees that the con- 
temporary field is too uncertain to venture into. Taste 
changes, they argue; there are no sure values, as in the art 
of the past; a public institution has no right to spend money 
on anything so risky, but should wait until the artist has 
been dead long enough so that it is safe to invest in his work. 

Some of this is true enough. None of us would claim that 
his taste will be good for all time. But it is quite possible 
to study and know contemporary art in basically the same 
way as historic art. It is quite possible for an informed 
person to be “right” at least to some extent about the art of 
his time. Even in the nineteenth century, when most genuine 
artists were neglected, there were always some perceptive 
collectors and critics who recognized them. And the neglected 
ones were usually famous before they died. It is as wrong 
to assume that all artists who are recognized in their life- 
times are necessarily bad, as to assume that all unknowns 
are geniuses. 


Of course, it is not possible to be “right” all the time in 
the field of living art. But a few “right” choices will out- 
weigh many “wrong” ones. Is it better to neglect a good 
artist because we cannot be sure he will be good for all time, 
or to help him and incidentally a number of others not as 
good? Even financially, collecting contemporary art with 
knowledge and discrimination is not pouring money down 
the drain, as some museum people seem to think..One Homer, 
Eakins or Ryder bought during the artist’s lifetime can make 
up for a good many other pictures. Museums often have 
to pay big premiums to acquire works by artists whom they 
neglected when they were alive. By playing too safe they 
can make as many mistakes as by venturing their judgment 
against that of posterity. To put it [Continued on page 6] 
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baldly, buying a living artist’s work has 
two advantages—the museum pays less, 
and the artist eats. 


What the Museum Cannot Do 

So far, I have stressed the museum’s 
responsibilities to contemporary art 
and artists. But if we are ever going to 
improve relations between museums and 
artists, the latter should have a realis- 
tic understanding of museums and their 
problems. They should know not only 
what we can do, but what we cannot 
do. And they should not ask us to do 
things that are impossible, or that are 
the business of the other agencies— 
artists’ organizations, dealers, critics or 
publishers—through which the artist 
reaches the public. 

The museum is not a dealer or an 
artists’ society. It is an institution de- 
voted to collecting and publicizing the 
best in art, of all lands and ages. Es- 
sential in all its activities is judgment 
based on standards of quality. This 
function, which no other institution ful- 
fills to the same extent, is basic; it is 
one of the chief reasons for the mu- 
seum’s existence. And it is important 
not only for the public but for the 
artist. By showing the best contempo- 
rary art in relation to the best historic 
art, the museum helps establish its im- 
portance. The museum must maintain 
high standards, so that exhibition by it 
means something, acquisition st‘ll more. 

Artists should understand that all 
museums, even the richest, have fi~an- 
cial limitations, often serious ones. Con- 
temporary art is only one of many 
fields and periods that the average mu- 
seum must cover. I do not believe that 
many artists are unrealistic enough to 
look to museums for their chief finan- 
cial support. They realize that the mu- 
seum is only one of several types of 
client—but a particularly important 
one, not so much for the actual monev 
it pays for purchases, but because of 
the prestige of museum purchase. 

Artists should also know more about 
the differing problems of individual 
museums. American museums are large- 
ly privately supported, and depend on 
a bewildering variety of private endow- 
ments, gifts and bequests, of member- 
ship fees, and sometimes of municipal. 
county or state funds, most of which 
have strings attached. No two Ameri- 
can museums have exactly the same 
set-up and problems. Some have ade- 
quate funds for maintenance but not 
for purchases. Even purchase funds are 
often earmarked for special purposes. 


Exhibition space is always a diffi- 
culty. Even in New York there is no 
museum with enough space to stage 
big all-inclusive shows on the scale of 
the Paris salons or the old Society of 
Independent Artists over here. Staff 
limitations are another handicap. Speak- 
ing as a museum worker who has the 
greatest sympathy for artists and their 
problems, I wish that they could spend 
a day in a museum office and see some 
of our problems—limited budgets, in- 
adequate exhibition space, small staffs, 
and constant outside demands on our 
time and energy. We museum people 
feel that as a profession we are over- 
worked, understaffed, underfinanced, 
and overwhelmed with responsibilities 








both inside and outside our buildings. 
Yet there are hundreds of artists who 
want us to visit their studios to see 
their work, who feel aggrieved if we 
can’t, and say so in no uncertain terms. 

I am not saying that many of the 
conditions I have recited could not be 
changed if museums and artists’ organi- 
zations would awaken their communi- 
ties to the need of adequate funds for 
contemporary art. I am saying that 
these actual conditions must be taken 
into account in any realistic study of 
the whole question. 

Artists often express the belief that 
their profession should have more voice 
in museum affairs. On the whole this 
is a reasonable‘ proposal. Contact with 
artists has always been stimulating to 
pioneer collectors and museum people. 
As an established feature of museums 
it should offset our occupational ten- 
dency towards fixation on the past. It 
would be refreshing to see a represen- 
tation of artists injected into the boards 
of trustees of our more conservative 
museums. 


The Selection of Exhibitions 

The selection of contemporary exhi- 
bitions is a complex question. In. cer- 
tain circumstances they are most fairly 
selected entirely by artist juries; in 
others, higher quality can be attained 
by a combination of museum invita- 
tions and jury selection; in still others, 
selection entirely by a museum staff 
may be the best method. Artists by the 
very nature of the creative tempera- 
ment are apt to have strong likes and 
dislikes. They cannot be expected to be 
impartial towards art diametrically op- 
posed to their own. On the other hand, 
a museum man whose career is the 
study of contemporary art, who must 
understand all tendencies, and who is 
constantly on the lookout for new tal- 
ent, is more likely to be fair and bal- 
anced than most individual artist jurors. 
The jury system in itself is no guaran- 
tee of justice—remember what official 
juries in nineteenth-century France did 
to all vital independent art, and what 
academic juries in this country in the 
present century did to progressive art, 
until their stranglehold on the art world 
was broken. 

Actually we need a variety of exhibi- 
tions. We need the comprehensive show, 
either entirely juried, or partly juried 
and partly invited. We need the selec- 
tive invited show. We need shows of 
varticular tendencies or schools. And 
[ believe that we also need big shows 
without juries, like the Independents, 
where anyone can exhibit on payment 
of a fee, so that we can be sure that 
no artist is denied his right to bring his 
work before the public. 

I also believe in the greatest variety 
of museum purposes and viewpoints. 
Ours is a period of extraordinary di- 
versity, when we see existing side by 
side schools and individuals of many 
different viewpoints, which to the un- 
prejudiced eye appear to be equally 
valid. It is important that all schools 
should have fair representation before 
the public. 

I am not suggesting that every mu- 
seum should establish a system of pro- 
portional representation; the result 
would be uniformity and monotony. But 
in the art world as a whole, there 

[Continued on page 20) 
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JACQUES LouIs Davip: The Lictors Bring Back to Brutus the Bodies of His 


Sons. Lent by the Wadsworth Atheneum to the Los Angeles County Fair 
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DELACROIX: Christ on the Cross 
Lent by Walters Art Gallery 


Modern Art’s Family Tree Flourishes at Los Angeles County Fair 


By Arthur Millier 


PoMONA, CALIFORNIA: ‘Masters of Art, 
1790-1950”, an important exhibition of 
paintings and sculpture, opens today in 
the Fine Arts Building of the Los An- 
geles County Fair in this citrus-belt 
city, where it will be on view through 
Oct. 1. The exhibition, assembled by 
Millard Sheets with loans from 17 mu- 
seums, 22 collectors and four art deal- 
ers, is designed to show the continuity 
and development of art in Europe and 
America since the French Revoltition. 

Since at least half a million people 
are expected to view the display, a spe- 
cial effort has been made to document 
each work. A 140-page book-catalogue 
reproduces each of the 50 paintings and 
25 sculptures by 64 artists. The page 
opposite each picture bears a brief ac- 
count of the artist, his work, and his 
relationship to other artists. C. J. Bul- 
liet wrote five of these pieces. The in- 
troduction and the remaining 59 pieces 
were written by this correspondent. 
These pages of type have been photo- 
graphically enlarged and placed on the 
wall beside the work or works of the 
artists they describe. 

Such important examples as Dela- 
croix’s Christ on the Cross from the 
Walters Gallery; Millet’s The Reapers 
from the Boston Museum; the Brooklyn 
Museum’s Village of Gardanne by Cé- 
zanne; the Modern Museum’s Gauguin, 
The Moon and the Earth; Picasso’s 
Clown with a Harlequin on his Knee 
lent by Arthur Sachs; Rodin’s The 
Thinker from the Metropolitan; and 
Hopper’s Early Sunday Morning from 
the Whitney, indicate the quality. 

The genesis of this show, which is 
probably unprecedented for a county 
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fair, is interesting. While Sheets has 
assembled both national and California 
art exhibitions of a historical nature at 
the fair in the past, the customary an- 
nual show has been a juried display 
of contemporary California paintings, 
watercolors, prints and sculpture, com- 
peting for purchase prizes. 

Since the war, protests against the 
allegedly modern character of these an- 
nuals have mounted in number and 
rancor. So Sheets decided that an ex- 
hibition which would trace the course 
of art in the modern era would help to 
answer these protests by showing the 
works of artists who were leaders in 
various trends. The fair’s officials went 
along with this enlightened and ambi- 
tious project. 

The only competitive fine arts event 
at the fair this year is a national draw- 
ing show, which was not ready for re- 
view at this time. 

Opening work in the “Masters of Art” 
exhibition is a trompe Voeil (fool the 
eye) painting of objects.on and around 
a table, painted by an unknown French 
artist about 1790 when the Revolution 
was in full swing. Catalogue and photo 
blow-ups point out that regardless of 
our taste or education in art we all re- 
act to this picture in the same way. 
Everybody has the sensation of being 
able to pick the knife off the table. 


If this alone were art, the whole busi- 
ness of painting could have stopped in 
1790. But it is not art for the simple 
reason that it tells us no ‘ing we do 
not already know. Art always opens our 
eyes to some aspect of the world we 
have not previously noticed. 

The real opener is David’s The Lic- 
tors Bring Back to Brutus the Bodies 


of His Sons, lent by the Wadsworth 
Atheneum. Here is the typical propa- 
ganda picture, carefully painted to 
teach a moral to citizens of the new 
republic, This particular Brutus was 
one of Rome’s first pair of Consuls. His 
sons conspired to restore the Tarquinian 
monarchy. He ordered them killed. The 
state, David points out in paint, must 
transcend the family. 

David’s realism outlasts his politics. 
It leads straight to Courbet whose great 
Landscape lent by Thomas (Death of a 
Salesman) Mitchell, gives us feelings of 
weight and substance not present in the 
works of Academicians who ‘codified 
David’s Roman style. 

Delacroix and Turner, the latter in 
the Met’s Grand Canal, Venice, intro- 
duce color, that element which was to 
play so great a part in the modern era. 

Corot is particularly well represented 
as figure painter in the gravely lovely 
Young Woman in Red Bodice Holding 
a Mandolin, lent by Carl Weeks of Des 
Moines, and as_ landscapist in the 
Springfield (Mass.) Museum of Fine 
Arts’ View Near Naples. 

Through Whistler’s nocturne, Cre- 
morne Gardens (from the Metropoli- 
tan), the exhibition moves towards Pis- 
sarro, Monet, Sisley, Cézanne, Van 
Gogh, Renoir and Gauguin—the Impres- 
sionists and those who, having learned 
the truth about light’s colored rays, 
went on to use color as an artistic, 
rather than a naturalistic, element. 

The catalogue points out the rela- 
tion between Gauguin’s broad use of 
colors and the use of color in our homes 
and other buildings today. “A yard of 
green is greener than an inck of green,” 
he said. From the Phillips Gallery comes 
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Corot: View Near Naples. Springfield Musuem of Fine Arts 


Sisley’s Snow at, Louveciennes, and the 
Edward G. Robinsons lent their beauti- 
ful Pissarro. 

Manet and Daumier could not be rep- 
resented and Seurat is also absent. 
From Scripps College’s Young Collec- 
tion comes a beautiful Mary Cassatt, 
Bess with Dog. Renoir is on hand twice: 
his Arab Boy Ali of 1878 was lent by 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Brody of Beverly 
Hills, and a late Girl with Yellow Hair 
was supplied by the Hatfield Gallery. 

Toulouse-Lautrec’s Messaline, lent by 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl] Stendahl, shows this 
chronicler of Parisian night life at his 
best. And from Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Gross and the Vincent Prices come two 
top-rank Modigliani portraits. The Sten- 
dahls also lent a really climactic Ma- 
tisse, the large In the Garden, painted 
when the artist first began to absorb 
the forms of Negro sculpture. 

Crossing the water we have Thomas 


Eakins: Cello Player. Penn. Academy 


Eakins’ The Cello Player from the 
Pennsylvania Academy; then to George 
Bellows’ great Cliff Dwellers from Los 
Angeles County Museum, the Whitney’s 
Hopper, Stuart Davis’ brilliant Report 
from Rockport, lent by Mr. and Mrs. 
Milton Lowenthal of Craryville, N. Y., 
Marsden Hartley’s Kinsman Falls from 
the Whitney, Max Weber’s Music from 
the Brooklyn Museum, and a John 
Marin watercolor, Deer Island, Maine. 

Orozco, Rivera and Tamayo, the last 
represented by his Dog Howling lent by 
Miss Evelyn Keyes, represent the Mexi- 
can renaissance. 

The sculpture properly begins with 
Antoine Barye’s Eagle, lent by Albert 
Stewart, and continues in a fairly 
straight line through Rodin’s Thinker, 
Maillol’s Pomona (from Frank Perls), 
Bourdelle’s Hercules the Archer (the 
Met), and examples by Barlach, Lip- 
chitz, Brancusi, Epstein, Moore, Lehm- 


HARTLEY: Kinsman Falls. Whitney 


bruck, Milles, Mestrovic, Kolbe, Matisse, 
and Kaethe Kollwitz on the European 
side of the Atlantic. 

On this side of the ocean the sculp- 
ture begins with Augustus Saint-Gau- 
dens’ Abraham Lincoln from the Saint- 
Gaudens Memorial, Windsor, Vt., and is 
carried through examples by Paul Man- 
ship, William Zorach, Gaston Lachaise, 
Heinz Warneke, John B. Flannagan. 

While in neither painting nor sculp- 
ture does the show come up to date by 
representing contemporary abstraction, 
non-objectivism or the currently popu- 
lar linear sculpture, it does succeed in 
tracing the fluctuating course of mod- 
ern art towards realism and away from 
it towards constructive, decorative and 
symbolistic ideals. One hopes that the 
exhibition will be enjoyed and, beyond 
that, that it may clear up some of the 
misconceptions about the course of art 
in our time. 


WEBER: Music. Brooklyn Museum 
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Hope Is the Thing with Teeth at Woodstock 


By Belle Krasne 

Woopstock, N. Y.: Artists, museum 
executives, dealers, and representatives 
of leading art organizations from all 
over the country flocked to this well- 
known art colony on September 1 and 2 
for what was probably the first planned 
conference of its kind—a meeting de- 
voted to the mutual problems of “The 
Artist and the Museum.” Sponsored 
jointly by the Woodstock Art Associa- 
tion and Artists Equity Association, this 
Third Woodstock Art Conference was 
the upshot of an honest desire on the 
part of artists to see how, collectively, 
they could help museums do some of 
the things which they have been de- 
manding as individuals or as small iso- 
lated groups. 

In professional circles, delegates on 
both sides of the issue have tended to 
regard each other with mutual and 
natural suspicion, but during the two- 
day conclave distrust gave way to a 
hail-fellow-well-met spirit. Everyone 
seemed bent on finding out what was 
reasonable and what was not. Griev- 
ances and interests, which were suc- 
cinctly outlined by Lloyd Goodrich of 
the Whitney Museum at the opening 
session (see page 5 for text of speech), 
were aired both in lively general meet- 
ings and in closed panel meetings. Some 
issues stirred up polite discussion. But 
the delegates were willing to forget 
their differences, and more than willing 
to applaud artist Philip Evergood’s 
evangelical call for ‘ta world where art 
is as common as bread to the people 
and where bread is as common to the 
artist as art.” 

Delegates to the pow-wow came from 
far and near and brought a full range 
of convictions. The museum people, per- 
haps, were a more representative group 
than the artists, many of whom were 
local. The former came from large and 
small museums, from some of our big- 
gest champions of today’s art (Andrew 
Ritchie, Rene d’Harnoncourt, and Doro- 
thy Miller of the Modern; Goodrich and 
Hermon More of the Whitney; Daniel 
Defenbacher of Minneapolis’ Walker 
Art Center), and from some of our 
greatest repositories of yesterday’s art 
(Francis Henry Taylor and Harry 
Wehle of the Metropolitan; Katherine 
Kuh of the Chicago Art Institute). 

Woodstock’s own artist - participants 
included Sidney Laufman, chairman of 
the Conference, and Edward Millman, 
co-chairman; Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Equity’s 
president; Arnold Blanch, Fletcher Mar- 
tin, and Anton Refregier. Spokesmen 
for advanced abstractionists were sculp- 
tor David Smith and non-participating 
attender Ad Reinhardt. Other abstrac- 
tionist delegates included Mary Callery, 
John von Wicht, Hans Moller, and 
George L, K. Morris. 

Dealers present were Harold Milch, 
Antoinette Kraushaar, and the Down- 
town Gallery’s Edith Halpert. Special 
delegates included Hudson D. Walker, 
executive director of Equity; Thomas 
C. Parker, director of the American 
Federation of Arts; and collectors Mil- 
ton Lowenthal and Roy Neuberger. 

Following the opening general ses- 
sion, three panels met in camera to 
discuss specific topics and formulate 
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recommendations which were later 
brought before the Conference. Panel I, 
co-chaired by David Smith and Good- 
rich, took up the problem of exhibi- 
tions and juries. Panel II, co-chaired by 
George L. K. Morris and Charles Val 
Clear of the Florida Gulf Coast Art 
Center, discussed “Artists’ Participation 
in Museum Activities.” Panel III, head- 
ed by artist Ralph Wickiser and Bart- 
lett H. Hayes, Jr., of the Addison Gal- 
lery, went into the question of “Educa- 
tion and Community Relations.” 
Resolutions, as Rene d’Harnoncourt 
observed at the final session, look good 
on paper. Delegates to the Conference, 
however, want —and will get — more 
than paper-promises, During the winter, 
their recommendations will be reviewed 
by joint committees comprising mem- 
bers of the American Association of Mu- 
seums, the Association of Art Museum 
Directors, Artists Equity, and probably 
the American Federation of Arts and 
the College Art Association. These com- 
mittees will whip the conference recom- 
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mendations into shape for presentation 
to the various organizations at their 
spring meetings. Further, as d’Harnon- 
court noted, most panel members be- 
long to behind-the-Conference organi- 
zations, and though they attended in 
unofficial capacities, by reporting back 
as individuals they can be instrumental 
in giving teeth to the Conference’s 
ambitious proposals. 

Some of the Conference’s most con- 
structive resolutions came out of Panel 
I. Intent on giving the artist the widest 
possible opportunities to exhibit, mem- 
bers of this panel voted for the great- 
est variety possible in types of exhibi- 
tion as well as in methods of selection 
(all-jury, all-invitation, or half-and- 
half). They also endorsed large, com- 
prehensive non-jury shows. They rec- 
ommended that museums supplement 
regular annuals and biennials with re- 
gional shows and shows devoted to the 
work of younger and little-known art- 
ists; that where an exhibition consists 
partly of invited works, partly of juried 
works, museums make public ail the 
pertinent facts so that competing artists 
will be better able to weigh their 


Equity’s HUDSON WALKER (LEFT) 
AND Yasuo KUNIYOSHI (RIGHT) 


chances of getting work accepted. They 
recommended improvement of the jury 
system, and suggested paying jurors 
(this question to be studied by a joint 
committee of artists and museum offi- 
cials). The question of prizes vs. pur- 
chases stirred up a long, unresolved de- 
bate and was finally referred to a sub- 
committee to be chosen by Equity and 
the American Association of Museums. 
Panel II’s recommendations gave the 
Conference some of its biggest bones 
of contention, one of them being the 
proposition that museums set apart for 
the purchase of contemporary Ameri- 
can art the largest possible percentage 
of their unrestricted purchase funds and 
that, in each case, the percentage be 
publicly announced. Registering a vote 
against the big-freeze clause of the 
proposal, Daniel Defenbacher cited his 
own experience with trustees who, after 
voting to spend $5,000 a year on con- 
temporary purchases, were enveigled, by 

him, into tripling the amount. 
Another Panel II resolution which 
spiced up the proceedings stated that 
museums should not exclude artists 
from participating nor members of the 
public from attending shows where the 
exclusion was on the basis of race, color 
or creed. The panel also proposed that 
artists, elected by other artists, be con- 
nected with museums in an advisory 
capacity; that all museums have funds 
for buying contemporary art, and that 
those funds be spent within a reason- 
[Continued on page 25] 
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GIUSEPPE SANTOMASO: Little Glass Shop 


FILIPPO DE Pisis: The Little Artificer 


Italian Painters Find Gold in Bricks 


WHILE U.S. private industry has 
dropped many of its art projects, a self- 
made Italian industrialist seems intent 
upon becoming a 20th-century Medici. 
Giuseppi Verzocchi, Italian fire-brick 
manufacturer, commissioned 70 artists 
to “celebrate the virtue of work” and 
“to include at least one brick” with his 
trademark “V & D.” 

And why did Signor Verzocchi turn 
to art? His remark to Aline Louchheim 
of the New York Times was: “In Ital- 
ian, the word mattone means both brick 
and fool. Perhaps that is the answer.” 

By selecting such a broad subject ‘as 
“work,” Signor Verzocchi virtually gave 
carte blanche to his compatriots who 
did not have to look far for their themes 
in that narrow and close-knit peninsula. 
Nor was their style cramped by the 
request that one brick be included in 
each painting, for with the exception 
of Campigli’s Architrave which shows 
a man building a house for his family, 


the others limited themselves to the 
minimum of one brick. 

Tribute was paid to rice weeders by 
Saetti, diggers by Pirandello, art stu- 
dents by Galletti, fishermen by Cas- 
senari, farm laborers by Guttuso, and 
many other facets of life by other 
painters. 

Not stopping there, Signor Verzocchi 
has privately published these paintings 
in an ambitious and handsome volume 
with color plates entitled, Il Lavoro 
wherein the artists’ painted statements 
are amplified by written statements of 
their ideas, printed in four languages. 

The group, now shown in Venice, is 
scheduled for exhibition at London’s 
Tate Gallery. Next year Signor Verzoc- 
chi plans to continue the commissions 
and to include sculpture—all to the 
tune of one million dollars. Eventually, 
these paintings will hang on the walls 
of factory recreation rooms, thus re- 
turning to those who inspired the theme. 


Art and the Catholic Church 


Ever since some forward-looking pas- 
tors commissioned artists of the caliber 
of Matisse, Léger, Lurcat and Rouault 
to execute works of art for Roman 
Catholic churches, there have been high 
hopes for a real renascence of enlight- 
ened Church patronage of art. Such 
Holy Year art events as the current 
Vatican City exhibition of 1,000 exam- 
ples of contemporary religious art from 
22 nations, have manifested high official 
Church interest in art. 

The hopes were spurred by the 1947 
encyclical by Pope Pius XII (recently 
quoted in the New York Times) which 
stated: “It is absolutely necessary to 
give free rein to modern art if it serves 
with due reverence, and due honor, 
sacred buildings and sacred rites.” 

Which kinds of modern art thus serve, 
and which kinds do not, were recently 
indicated in a speech made by His Holi- 
ness to 200 delegates to the First In- 
ternational Congress of Catholic Art- 
ists. According to the Times, the Pope 
“severely condemned all immoral and 
existentialist art and the theory of ‘art 
for art’s sake.’ . . . He implicitly con- 
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demned all surrealist and abstract art 
whose meaning is not perceived imme- 
diately by normal persons. He said that 
to fulfill its function of bringing man 
nearer to man and God, art must ‘have 
expressive value, lacking which it ceases 
to be true art.’” 

Meanwhile, back home, the increas- 
ingly vocal Catholic Artists Guild of 
New York announces that it will con- 
duct a lecture program at Xavier Col- 
lege Auditorium for Catholic pastors 
and laymen who have the responsibility 
of choosing church art. The purpose of 
the program, according to the Guild, 
is “to provide some background, equiva- 
lent to basic military training, in paint- 
ing and sculpture ranging from modern 
and extreme modern through to con- 
servative, .. . It is hoped thus to help 
rid the churches of the mawkishly senti- 
mental statuary verging on the pagan 
and to aid in its replacement with mod- 
ern works of artistic purity.” Speakers 
will include sculptor Pietro Montana, 
abstractionists Will Barnet and Ama- 
dée Ozenfant and sometime surrealist 
Salvador Dali. 


De Chirico’s “Anti-Biennale”’ 

De Chirico’s answer to Venice’s in- 
ternational show of modern art, the 
Biennale, is an exhibition in Venice— 
largely cold-shouldered by critics—of 79 
paintings by himself and a small group 
of De Chirico’s devotees. 

As a trail-blazer in artistic expres- 
sion De Chirico has had some success, 
notably in the surrealism he foreshadow- 
ed early in the century. As a one-man 
campaigner to stage a renascence in 
painting, De Chirico would like to see 
“this horrible bestiality called modern 
art give up its soul to the devil’; but he 
himself seems to have given up his soul 
to a watered-down neo-classicism. Un- 
like other neo-classic art, however, his 
allegorical paintings give little im- 
portance to plasticity and his surfaces 
teem with the dazzle of raw highlights 
and wriggling paint strokes. His com- 
patriots have not taken kindly to this 
type of renascence and it is no wonder 
when their museums and churches offer 
the real product. 


International Institute Visitors 

While U.S. recipients of Fulbright 
scholarships travel to foreign lands for 
study, 20 artists from 13 countries ar- 
rived here September 15 to participat= 
in the 1950 International Arts Program 
sponsored by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education and the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The candidates were nomi- 
nated by the Ministers of Education 
and Cultural Attachés in foreign coun- 
tries, and committees in the U. S. com- 
posed of authorities in each of the fields 
represented, made the final selection. 

Painters and sculptors, architects, 
dancers, writers, conductors and com- 
posers of music, playwrights and scenic 
designers make up this group who will 
see America at work in the arts. Paint- 
ers include: Theo Bitter of the Nether- 
lands, Patrick Heron of the United 
Kingdom, and the sculptors are Robert 
Adams of the United Kingdom, Fer- 
nando Gavarrette of Nicaragua and 
Krishnaji Kulkarni of India. 


ROBERT ADAMS: Figure. Adams is an 
Institute of Int’l. Education grantee 
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Van Meegeren—Final Chapter 
Ir was a spectator rather than an 
item up for sale which provided the 
principal excitement in Amsterdam 
early this month when the property of 
the late Hans van Meegeren, arch-faker 
of Vermeers and able painter in his own 
right, was auctioned off. 

Providing a remarkable display of 
pot-calling-kettle-black, painter C. J. 
Snoeijerbosch, according to a Reuters 
dispatch, stopped the sale by declaring 
that two of forger Van Meegeren’s 
paintings were not Van Meegerens at 
all, but Snoeijerbosches. One was with- 
held, the other sold. 

During a career studded with enough 
irony t- provide a good Thomas Hardy 
plot, Van Meegeren netted nearly 
$3,000,000 for his forgeries in the 17th 
century manner—many of them beau- 
ties which took in more than a few ex- 
perts, When the truth came out, villain 
Van Meegeren became a hero to many 
by virtue of the fact that Hermann 
Goering was a principal victim. Con- 
victed for his misdeeds, he died in 1947 
before serving his time in prison. 

At the auction, furniture and art ob- 
jects brought standard auction prices. 

“Real” Van Meegeren paintings — 
work. signed with his own name — 
brought an average of $200 each. The 
celebrated Vermeerish Jesus in the 
Temple, painted by order of Dutch au- 
thorities in 1945 to prove Van Meeger- 
en’s mastership of falsification, brought 
nearly $800. 

It can be assumed that Van Meegeren, 
to help him in his work, did own some 
genuine 17th-century pictures. A well- 
pedigreed Singing Lesson attributed to 
Gerard Terborch brought about $1,700. 
This, despite the caveat emptor con- 
dition of sale appearing in the two- 
language catalogue: “The description 
in the catalogue, or given by writing 
or verbal, have been explained in the 
best possible manner and can never 
been a reason of redress against the 
auctioneer, or a cause to refuse the 
goous or payment, because the buyer 
has had the opportunity to convince 
himself about the condition of the 
goods.”’ (Sic.) 


LipcHitz: Benediction Bronze. Antwerp 
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Davip SMITH: Cellist. Antwerp Outdoor International 


Concerning Sculpture—Antwer p International 


By C. Ludwig Brummé 

ANTWERP, BELGIUM: The hue and cry 
about the high costs of staging large 
sculpture exhibitions have fallen on 
deaf ears in the impeccable Flemish 
city of Antwerp. Here a committee, 
headed by a culture-loving burgomaster, 
has installed an exhibition of 167 sculp- 
tures in the lush lowland setting of 
Antwerp’s Middleheim Park. 

The principal merit of this exhibition 
is the way in which it shows the evolu- 
tion of sculpture in our own century— 
from Rodin, Bourdelle, Georg Minne, 
Meunier, Maillol, and Lehmbruck 
through to such moderns as Gargallo, 
Lipchitz, Moore, David Smith, Roszak, 
Beothy and others. 

Classical and neoclassical ideas, as 
their many embodiments here _ show, 
have deteriorated into sloppy, stylistical- 
ly inferior formulas for presenting old 
clichés and attitudes. This is the show’s 
general tenor. Only such artists as 
Zorach, De Creeft, Marcks, Grandmou- 
lin, Milles, and the young Joris Minne 
(no relation to the famous Georg 
Minne) feel the classical tendency with 
sufficient fervor to breathe life into their 
work. Others, with their repetitious 
themes of nude, lying nude, seated nude, 
standing nude, nude, nude, and nude, 
appear to lack the necessary conviction, 
the emotive and technical development. 

The best qualities of this century’s 
classical masters do not, however, re- 
main unchallenged. In the classical 
and neoclassical styles, Concentration 
Camp by the Dutch sculptor Mari An- 
driessen, Torso by the young Belgian 
sculptor Joris Minne, and Femme Ac- 
croupie by another Belgian, Léandre 
Grandmoulin, achieve excellent moods 
and high formal standards. 

The dignity and emotive power of 
communication of Rodin’s Burghers of 
Calais and Balzac, George Minne’s small 
fountain, Meunier’s magnificent studies 
of workers (executed long before so- 


cially conscious art became the fashion) 
are complemented with greatest suc- 
cess, howeve:i, by more modern sculp- 
tures such as Benediction by Lipchitz, 
Cellist by David Smith, The Prophet by 
the late Pablo Gargallo, as well as by 
the work of Beothy, Roszak, Moore, 
Butler, Arp, and Laurens. 

Unfortunately, because of Italian gov- 
ernment red tape, the work of Italy’s 
sculptors is not here at this writing. 

Although this exhibition was planned 
to appeal to an international public, 
selectively it reflects too much of an 
Official attitude to please its Flemish 
public. The desire to give it a broad 
geographical scope resulted in a con- 
siderable compromise of artistic stand- 
ards. Too many inclusions lacked any 
other reason for being given such a 
prominent airing, whereas the omis- 
sions run the gamut of Who’s Who. 

In this respect, it is increasingly clear 
that many so-called cultural attachés of 
various governments (as well as other 
official personnel such as conservative 
sculptors in high academic positions) 
who were consulted regarding the ex- 
hibition are either insufficiently inform- 
ed or incapable of making objective 
critical judgments of sculpture irre- 
spective of style or creative tendency. 

In view of the limitations of its coun- 
sellors, in view of the fact that many 
governments lack the desire to partici- 
pate in matters of cultural exchange, 
the City of Antwerp has done nobly 
—at considerable expense. 

Perhaps, if governments agree to par- 
ticipate on a basis of cultural exchange 
and financial participation, the Outdoor 
International Sculpture Exhibition of 
Antwerp may be developed into a regu- 
lar International Sculpture Festival. 
Such an undertaking, like various ex- 
isting music and dance festivals, would 
be a considerable contribution toward 
international understanding and good 
will. Allons, Anvers! 
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G. VAN DER SLUES: Abandoned Mill 
N. Y. State Fair 


Art at the Fair 


SUMMER ART shows seen by art lovers 
at art colonies are one thing; art sec- 
tions at state and county fairs, visited 
by thousands who would not otherwise 
enter an art gallery, are another mat- 
ter—a healthy and happily expanding 
American custom. Los Angeles’ big one 
is reported on pg. 7. Here are two more: 


New York State Fair, Syracuse: For 
the first time, the 1950 State Fair in- 
cluded a state-wide juried art exhibition 
with 311 items picked from 1,100 en- 
tries. The $2,000 prize money was dis- 
tributed between 27 winners, with top 
honors going to an oil by Gordon Steele 
of Syracuse, a watercolor by Norman 
Daly of Ithaca, and a print by Milton 
Goldstein of Bayside, L. I. Observed 
Professor Kenneth Washburn of Cor- 
nell’s Fine Arts Department: “The show 
has many beautiful and vigorous exam- 
ples of the conservative and the ad- 
vanced, of the sophisticated and the 
naive, of professional and amateur.” 


Minnesota State Fair, St. Paul: A rec- 
ord-breaking million people attended 
this annual event whose art section was 
under the direction of sculptor Foster 
[Continued on page 27] 


DorROTHY ANDREWS: Market Scales 
$50 Winner at Silvermine Guild 


A NEW REGIONAL (New England) an- 
nual is growing where locals used to 
bloom—at the Silvermine Guild in Nor- 
walk, Conn. It couldn’t have been plant- 
ed in a more auspicious area. The ex- 
panding, 38-year-old Guild (it will open 
a new $50,000 wing in November) is in 
every way Fairfield County’s art cen- 
ter, for its literary and musical non- 
artist members are active, art-minded, 
plentiful—and prosperous. In addition, 
it is the only major straw-hat art head- 
quarters within an hour’s drive of New 
York City. 


For all of these reasons, the current 
initial juried all-New England show is 
the first of what should be an increas- 
ingly important series. But the promis- 
ing sprout isn’t yet a tree. Much better 
than the average art-and- greenery 
proposition, it contains few duds—but 
few stars. Most important, it isn’t yet 
really an all-New England affair. Few 
of the celebrated artists who work along 
the Maine and Massachusetts coasts are 
here—a pity which works two ways. 


Spirited, professional and mostly mid- 
dle-of-the-road, the 82 paintings and 
sculptures in this show were culled 
from 300 entries from five states (New 
Hampshire abstained) by critic Emily 
Genauer, painter Alexander Brook and 
dealer Joseph Luyber. 

The prizewinners, picked by the jury 
of selection, are a fair index of the 
show’s character. Top award ($200) 
went to Hendrik Mayer of Hartford for 
a nostalgic but assertive impression of 
sea gulls, shipwreck and sand, evoked 
by the palest of warm and cool grays, 
greens and golds. A farmhouse fronted 
by trees—all golden facets, like a Cé- 
zanne dipped in a chemical bath—won 
$100 for Silvermine’s Sperry Andrews. 
Another Silverminer, Matthew Wysocki, 
was awarded a like sum for a low- 
keyed Marine Still-Life. 

A $50 painting prize went to Maine’s 
Dorothy Andrews who exhibits the kind 
of able semi-abstraction which is win- 
ning attention for her, Prizes of $25 
each were won by Connecticut residents 
Alfons Bach, Eberhard von Jarochowski 
and Ormond McMullen, and by Vernon 
Smith of Massachusetts. 

If there are no good non-figurative 





The Silvermine Locals Go Regional 





paintings, and few otherwise contro- 
versial ones, at least the jurors have 
spared us the usual peppering of in- 
different shockers. The stylistic range 
extends from a meticulously realistic 
landscape by John Wheat to Herbert 
Gute’s empathetic Night Traffic—a mad 
ballet of converging headlights which 
appears to be seen through an I. Rice 
Pereira construction. This reviewer's 
pets were Cobelle’s light-as-air sug- 
gestion of trees; a watercolor by Herb 
Olsen which turned a basement laun- 
dry into a poem; and Harold Nichol- 
son’s Antiqued Still-Life which com- 
bines a fine flair for fancy with an ex- 
cellent control of mixed mediums. 


The Guild’s own members took their 
chances with the jury along with every- 
one else, and of 47 who submitted work, 
25 are in the exhibition. Such Silver- 
mine regulars as_ Revington Arthur, 
John Vassos, Guild President Gail Sy- 
mon and Exhibition Chairman Miriam 
Broudy are present and well account- 
ed for. 


The sculpture does not measure up 
to the painting, and the prevalence of 
monastic subject matter is nothing short 
of remarkable. Top prize ($50) was won 
by Henry Rox of Massachusetts for a 
terracotta Young Monk whose dreamy 
youth is more convincing than his 
monkishness, while a tortured terra- 
cotta Martha Graham earned a $25 
award for Silvermine ceramicist Albert 
Jacobson. 

Florence Shick Gifford, who gave the 
Guild its new wing, won an Award of 
Merit. (To Sept. 17.)—Doris Brian. 


Marin Portfolio 


A portfolio by Twin Editions, repro- 
ducing 30 drawings and 8 water colors 
by John Marin, is currently viewed at 
an exhibition of the originals at the 
Downtown Galleries. 

The portfolio is unusual for several 
reasons: it is the first of its kind de- 
voted to a living American artist; it is 
designed by Marin himself with the 
drawings printed in France and the 
watercolors by the famous Jaffe en- 
gravers of New York, it is the first com- 
prehensive group of Marin drawings 
offered for sale in reproduction. 





HENDRIK MAYER:Sentinels 
$200 Winner at Silvermine Guild 
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WINSLOW Homer: The Butterfly Girl 


ABBOTT THAYER: Girl in Fur Coat 


RoBERT HENRI: Spanish Girl 


How New Britain Built a Collection and Housed It 


By Doris Brian 


Tuis Is the story of half a century in 
the art life of New Britain, Conn., a 
Yankee manufacturing town (pop. ap- 
proximately 70,000) whose museum of 
art has made major-league art news 
with a brand-new wing and a high 
score of 37 American acquisitions since 
the first of the year. 


Like many another small museum, it 
began modestly and took its time. Un- 
like the majority, it specialized. It con- 
centrated on paintings, now owns some 
350—100 per cent American and grati- 
fyingly high in quality. They are also 
nearly 99 44/100 per cent conservative, 
despite the fact that a few newish 
trends have been encouraged recently. 

New Britain’s art collection started 
in 1902 with a clean slate and the $875 
annual income from a $25,000 bequest 
earmarked by benefactor John B. Tal- 
cott for the purchase of “modern” paint- 
ings. Hung at first in the New Britain 
Institute’s library, purchases were en- 
trusted to the Library Committee which 
chose the late William Macbeth to 
serve as their mentor. 

Starting with an Inness and a Bunce, 
the committee decided to buy American 
and to interpret the word “modern” 
liberally enough to include our early 
art. Since funds were limited, local art 
was stressed, probable public prefer- 
ences were considered, and acquisition 
suggestions by well-connected citizens 
often were turned down. 

By 1934 New Britain’s collection, with 
only one picture to show for each of its 
22 years, reached its majority, became 
a museum when the bequest of Grace 
Judd Landers provided sizeable string- 
less funds and permanent quarters in 
the form of the Landers family home- 
stead. By 1941 the collection included 
about 100 items; since then its size has 
more than tripled. 

Physically, Director Sanford Low and 
his committee have made the most of 
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a good bargain. In the home-sized rooms 
of the Landers house you can sit down 
in comfortable chairs and live with the 
Smibert, the Stuart, the Trumbull, the 
Innesses, the Doughty, the Eakins, the 
Cole and the Homers. You can enjoy 
excellent portraits by Allston, Cassatt, 
LaFarge and Brandegee at your leisure. 
American Impressionists are well ac- 
counted for as is the work of The Eight. 


Among our contemporaries, favorite 
“advanced” painter is Heliker; more 
characteristic New Britain choices are 
the four Andrew Wyeths, the six Pleiss- 
ners, a shimmering Koch and a Carne- 
gie-prizewinning Gleitsmann. 

The 1950 acquisitions include work 
by Henri, Eakins, Sloan, Homer, Luks, 
Marin and Prendergast who were pres- 
ent here before, and John Carroll, Flan- 
nery, Penney, Tucker, Breinin, Freden- 
thal, Karfiol, Kingman, Zerbe and Peirce 
who were not. 


The new wing (60’ by 32’) presented 
by Mr. Alex Stanley in memory of his 
wife, Harriett Russell Stanley, is as 
modern architecturally as the rest of 
the Landers house is Edwardian, Well 
planned, well lit and air-conditioned, it 
is equipped with movable screens which 
invite temporary shows and a frequent 
change of scene. 

The most interesting chapter of the 
New Britain story is possibly yet to be 
written. From the beginnings, those in 
charge here have wanted their museum 
to serve the New Britain community 
as a whole. Instead, it has attracted 
the art-interested from all parts of the 
state, but has not attracted the man on 
New Britain’s street. 

As the architect, William F. Brooks, 
veteran member of the purchase com- 
mittee once put it, although the mu- 
seum was “all dressed up, too few call- 
ed.”” The inviting setting, the excellent 
collection, the temporary shows—all ad- 
mission free—have not been enough. 
Will the new wing and the new acces- 


sions stimulate local pride, bring New 
Britain’s machineworkers into the gal- 
leries? If not, what will? If New 
Britain finds the formula, other small 
museums will be eager to learn it. 


Carnegie Selects Award Jury 


Two European and two American 
painters will comprise the prize jury 
for the 1950 Carnegie Institute Inter- 
national, which, interrupted by World 
War II, now resumes its role as a 
major annual exhibition. 

Marcel Gromaire of Paris, Sir Gerald 
Kelly of London, Charles Burchfield 
and Franklin C. Watkins of the U. S. 
will meet at the Institute on Septem- 
ber 21 and 22 to award substantial 
prizes: $2,000 top honors; $1,000 for 
second place; $800 for third. First to 
fourth honorable mentions take $400, 
$300, $200, and $100, respectively. 


JOHN HELIKER: Immersion 











CHARLES SALERNO: Horse and Clown 


Little Sculpture to Go a Long 


“CARVERS, MODELERS, WELDERS,” a 
small package containing 15 pieces of 
recent American sculpture by 11 art- 
ists, is one of the newest of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art’s circulating shows. 
Much less than a definitive statement, 
it should nevertheless prove to those 
who view it en route that if today’s 
sculpture isn’t always vital, at least it 
is varied. 

Lilliputian in size, this show is aston- 
ishing in scope, It encompasses all sorts 
of materials and techniques, modern ex- 
periments as well as work in traditional 
modes and materials—carved stone and 
wood, cast bronze and plaster, It em- 
braces styles reaching from the respect- 
able realism of Milton Hebald, Walter 
Midener, and Charles Salerno, to the 
current abstract vogues set by Mary 
Callery, Leo Amino, the Davids Hare, 
and Smith, and Theodore Roszak. The 
work of new talents is also included: 
bland but unsettling sculptures by Mar- 
ian Moore; a whimsical, Nadelman- 
influenced Bather carved by William 
King; and a naturalistic stone fledgling 
by 24-year-old Charles Stevens. 

Sculpture, like everything under the 
sun today, has been affected by science. 
Twentieth -century laboratories have 
given the artist new products to spur 
his imagination and suggest new forms. 
Industry has given him new techniques. 
As a result, a whole new sculptural 
vocabulary has developed. Space is now 
contained more often than it is dis- 
placed. For built-up forms, solids, sur- 
face, volume, and weight, this show 
often substitutes such terms as linear, 
weightless, and penetrable. 

To suggest what the artist can do 
with new materials, the Modern pro- 
vides work by Leo Amino. Amino ex- 
periments with copper mesh and wood 
trapped in transparent or translucent 
plastic. He treats light as a material; 
makes surface and outline less impor- 
tant than interior forms. 

Smith, Hare and Roszak, on the other 
hand, make much of their methods. 
They have adapted a modern industrial 
technique — metal welding — to artistic 
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Davip Hare: Rooster 
Way 
ends, Of the three, Roszak works most 
elaborately, brazing steel with copper 
and bronze nodules, letting his excited 
surfaces and forms excite, ending up 
with an almost painterly effect. 

Hare, too, works surfaces as much 
as forms. The burnished, lumpy bronze 
of his Elephant glistens like molten 
metal. His green-patinaed Rooster 
erupts into bristling bronze cockscombs. 

Smith, however, likes to leave his sur- 
faces crisp and clean. He understates 
and simplifies, and in the last analysis 
lets the relationship of shape to shape 
(as in Billiard Player) or of solid to 
void (as in Cloistral Landscape) carry 
his work. 

The need for a circuit show of this 
sort can be gauged by recent reports on 
regional shows. Little enough sculpture 
is submitted to these; less is accepted. 
Prizes for sculpture are often with- 
held. Authorities frankly admit that ex- 
hibits just aren’t up to prize-snuff. And 
often, when awards are given, they go 
to kings among beggars. 

This 15-piece display can’t very well 
fill the existing breach, Those who can 
see sculpture in New York galleries 
may find it tantamount to five o’clock 
pate after a heavy and late midday 
meal. Those who have seen little good 
sculpture may feel that it’s a dish of 
hors d’oeuvres on an empty stomach. 

But if the effort is less than sensa- 
tional, there are reasons. Sculpture is 
bulky, difficult to pack, costly to ship. 
Neither dealers nor sculptors these days 
are eager to let work go out for a year 
or two, this despite the fact that prices 
are printed plainly on the labels of 
available items. 

Perhaps this explains the unfortunate 
inclusion of two pieces each to repre- 
sent Marian Moore, Smith, Hare, and 
Amino, while other good artists—Gitou 
Knoop, Seymour Lipton, Herbert Fer- 
ber, and Richard Lippold —were by- 
passed completely. And perhaps, after 
all, plenty of people, though hungry for 
a full meal, can still get a lot of satis- 
faction from a bite of pate. 

—BELLE KRASNE. 


Tweed Collection to Minnesota 


The University of Minnesota, like 
many another Middlewestern - institu- 
tion of learning, is now owner of an art 
collection. As a memorial to her hus- 
band, the late industrialist George P. 
Tweed, Mrs. Tweed has presented to 
the U. of M. his extensive collection of 
paintings—strong in Barbizon works but 
including Americans Inness, Homer, 
Twachtman and Hassam. 

Housed now in the Tweed Duluth 
residence which goes along to the Uni- 
versity as an endowment for the memo- 
rial, the collection will eventually hang 
in an especially built gallery or in a 
new building on the University’s Du- 
luth campus. 

The unusually wise provisions of the 
Tweed gift make it possible for the Uni- 
versity authorities to replace certain 
pictures with others as conditions war- 
rant and to circulate the paintings. 


Modern Italians in Boston 


As a source of artistic pleasure, Italy 
has always found herself in the spot- 
light—and since the war it has once 
again drawn an international audience. 
Thus the enthusiasm for contemporary 
Italian paintings drew the Robert T. 
Marksons of Boston to Italy to assemble 
a unique collection, currently shown 
at the Institute of Contemporary Art. 

This collection which includes the 
celebrated painters, Modigliani and De 
Chirico has the further merit of intro- 
ducing such Italian artists of.consider- 
able stature as Campigli, Carra, and 
Morandi who have long been established 
abroad, plus a post-war generation who 
are asserting themselves forcefully. 

Morandi occupies a special place in 
the hearts of his countrymen. A quiet, 
reserved man, he has searched for the 
subtlest poetry in his paintings of still- 
life. From a simple assortment of bot- 
tles, he evokes a pure lyricism. 

Quite in contrast is the painter Carra 
whose plasticity is based on large, more 
massive and bold forms. The paintings 
of Campigli are popularly described as 
being akin to Pompeiian wall paintings 
both in color and figure style. 

Italy’s post-war generation of younger 
men are a vigorous, hard-hitting group 
intent upon contributing to the resur- 
gence of artistic activity. Represented 
in this exhibition are Birolli, Brindisi, 
Guttuso, Migneco, Omiccioli, Saetti, 
Sassu and Tomea. 


Architecture’s Sisters: A Forum 

Under the over-all title “Forum for 
Modern Living”, some 60 architects, art- 
ists, critics and designers will discuss 
the relationship between architecture 
and the other arts in a series of ten 
Wednesday evening panels conducted by 
the Architectural League of New York. 
Among the participants will be archi- 
tects Joseph Hudnut, Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock, Philip Johnson, Wallace 
Harrison; sculptors David Hare, Wil- 
liam Zorach, Isamu Noguchi, Herbert 
Ferber, David Smith; painters Amadée 
Ozenfant, Saul Steinberg, Jackson Pol- 
lock, Robert Motherwell, Louis Bouché, 
John Sloan; critics James Johnson 
Sweeney, James T. Soby as well as a 
distinguished group of furniture and 
fabric designers. The first session is Oct. 
11, the last December 13; the price $15. 
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Harkness Paintings to the Met. 


PRIVATE COLLECTIONS presented to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum have always formed an important part of its treasures. 
Added to the roster of distinguished bequests, is that of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Edward S. Harkness. Mr. Harkness’ will, 
probated in 1940, gave five major paintings to the museum, 
the gift to be effective upon the death of his wife. Mrs. 
Harness died on June 6 of this year, and under the terms of 
her will, the museum will soon receive the balance of the 
Harkness collection of paintings and art objects. 

The five paintings, for the most part unknown to gallery 
visitors, are masterpieces of portraiture whose dates range 
from the 15th to the late 19th century. One of the most 
striking, a portrait of A Member of the Wedigh Family by 
Hans Holbein the Younger (see cover), was painted at the 
beginning of his second stay in England. This great por- 
trait and one in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin were 
long known as Holbeins, but not until the late years of the 
last century were its subjects identified as members of the 
Wedigh family of Cologne who probably belonged, as did 
other Holbein sitters, to a London society of wealthy Ger- 
man merchants. 

The Italian Renaissance is represented by a profile por- 
trait attributed to Antonio Pollaiuolo and a self-portrait by 
Cosimo Rosselli, The style of the Pollaiuolo Portrait of a 
Woman is one that had become paramount in Florence in 
the second half of the 15th century. A style of jewel-like 
preciousness dominates the line, defining the contour and 
subtle modeling of form and the exquisiteness of jewelry, 
coiffure and costume. Such portraits are a rarity in the 
United States, and this one has all the refinement and beauty 
of those in London, Milan and other European museums. 

In addition to its powerful modeling and directness of 
technique, the Rosselli portrait in three-quarter view, painted 
in 1486, has another distinction: it is reputed by scholars to 
be the only unquestionable portrait by Rosselli in existence. 
Authenticity was established by comparison to the self- 
portraits in Rosselli’s frescoes in the Sistine Chapel and 
in the Church of Sant’ Ambrogio in Florence. It is one of 
four portraits attributed to this master who worked with 
Botticelli, Ghirlandaio and Perugino on the Sistine Chapel. 
The others are in the Louvre, and in London and New York. 


Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portrait of the celebrated Eng- 


lish actress, Elizabeth Farren, is one that launched the 
21-year-old painter on his career as portrait painter when 
it was first exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1790. The 
virtuosity of French dixhuitiéme portraiture is well repre- 
sented by Mme. Vigee LeBrun’s tondo portrait of Madame 
Grant, later famous as the Princess de Talleyrand. 

All the Harkness gifts will go on public view at a special 
exhibition later in the season. 


Philadelphia Inherits Elkins Art 


PHILADELPHIA’S many relatively small and exceptionally 
fine collections of the Impressionists-and-after are no news 
to the art world. One of the best, which was formed by the 
late Mr. and Mrs. William N. Elkins, has been willed to the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art by Mrs. Elkins, a member of 
the institution’s board of governors who died last month as 
a result of injuries received in an automobile accident. 

Several clauses of the Elkins will enrich the museum. 
First, for the “care and development” of the collection, the 
museum will receive proceeds from the sale of the Elkins 
home on Rittenhouse Square and other property. Second, 
in addition to the works of art specifically bequeathed to 
it, the institution’s officials will have their pick of any addi- 
tional paintings, sculpture, furniture or art objects in the 
Elkins private collection. 

Frequent loans have already made much of the Elkins 
art familiar to Philadelphians—and to DicEsT readers (one 
of the bequests, the Edward Hicks Noah’s Ark appeared on 
the cover of our June 1 issue). 

When the transference of this collection has been ef- 
fected, visitors will find the Philadelphia Museum enriched 
by such paintings as Rouault’s The Clown, Pissarro’s The 
Fair at Dieppe, a Van Gogh portrait, a Renoir Girl with a 
Dog, a Matisse, a Boudin, several Lautrecs and a rose-period 
Picasso portrait. 

Sculpture-conscious like many Philadelphians, the El- 
kinses also owned excellent bronzes by Picasso, Renoir and 
Degas as well as sculpture by Maillol, Epstein, Henry Moore 
and Jacques Lipchitz. 
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ATTRIBUTED TO POLLAIUOLO: Portrait of a Woman 
Harkness Collection, Metropolitan Museum 


TouLOUSE-LAUTREC: La Goulue 
Elkins Collection, Philadelphia Museum of Art 









































































HELEN KING KENDALL MEMORIAL ART GALLERY, SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Texas Women Show How to Build a Museum 


ITEM: Sale of coat hangers—$2. Item: 
Admission to game parties—$433. Item: 
Proceeds from Christmas Auction—$400. 
Dollar by dollar, the funds which :nade 
possible the new-as-tomorrow Helen 
King Kendall Memorial Art Gallery in 
the young (50-year) West Texas wool 
center of San Angelo (pop. 51,873) were 
raised by distaff members of the town’s 
Art Club. 


Museums grow in two ways. New 
Britain (page 13) started with a collec- 
tion, then housed it. San Angelo started 
first on its house. The fact that this 
gallery’s well-designed, good-to-look-at, 
furbelowless first wing (28’ by 58’) was 
built at a cost of only $10,325 (or less 
than the price of a modest new dwelling) 
should give ideas to museum-less towns 
twice its size. 


When a wealthy philanthropist en- 
dows a municipal art gallery, he makes 
art news. When a small group of art- 
minded housewives talk several hundred 
of their fellow citizens into doing the 
same thing, they deserve a spot in art 
history. And San Angelo’s women have 
not stopped there—they want their mu- 
seum badly enough to serve as its jani- 
tors, gardeners and picture craters as 
well as its custodians and fund raisers. 


Here is how it happened: When Art 
Club leader Helen King Kendall died 
in 1946, fellow club member Tincie 
Hughs Heddins conceived the new gal- 
lery as a Kendall memorial, a perma- 
nent clubhouse and headquarters for 
temporary exhibitions and for the per- 
manent collection which San Angelo 
hopes to acquire. 

Mrs. Kendall’s husband donated a 
downtown site, $500 in cash and the 
fee of San Angelo a’ ‘hitect Don Goss. 
During the next three years, contribu- 
tions (none exceeded $1,000) from clubs 
and -individuals brought the building 
fund up to $6,306. That’s where the 
Art Club’s rummage sales, auctions, 
game parties and benefit teas cdme in. 
These, plus a small bank loan, netted 
enough to break ground for the build- 
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ing in March of 1949. Maintenance is 
provided strictly by the Club members’ 
muscle power. 


Architect Goss’s plan calls for a flat- 
roofed brick quadrangle enclosing an 
open patio for outdoor shows and lec- 
tures. The first wing—a gallery, small 
memorial room hung with Mrs. Ken- 
dall’s paintings, and a kitchen—made a 
good start. The second, now being built 
with $6,000 contributed by 112 San An- 
geloans, will house the originals of Guy 
M. Rowe’s In Our Image portraits, the 
gift of San Angelo newspaper publisher 
Houston Harte who edited the popular 
volume of Rowe reproductions. By 1952, 
the gallery’s administrators hope to pay 
off the debt and to start building the 
studio and workshops which will com- 
plete the plan. 


But a set-up such as the one pro- 
vided by San Angelo’s initial wing is all 
that any small-city museum really 
needs to go into business, With inviting 
art headquarters, any town can show a 
full roster of traveling exhibitions of 
contemporary art from all parts of the 
country, conduct art appreciation classes 
for its school children, schedule art lec- 
tures for its adults and, in general, de- 
velop an active art life for its com- 
munity. It can also start to build a 
collection of art. 


It is a safe bet that no museum ever 
had a more active group of founders 
than the Kendall Gallery’s 63 charter 
members. But despite the fact that San 
Angelo’s art-conscious women have 
turned the unique trick of presenting 
their city with a museum, they face the 
problem shared by many American mu- 
seum staffs—the problem of interesting 
the general public in art. In the ’20s, 
when the San Angelo Art Club first held 
its infrequent salons on the mezzanine 
of a local hotel, cowboys, thinking that 
they were attending a church shindig, 
dropped in to gulp tea and run. Will 
they now come into the gallery to see 
the pictures? In Texas, as we all know, 
anything can happen. 





Art in Chicago 
By C. J. Bulliet 


Cuicaco: The awe and majesty where- 
in doth sit the dread and fear of kings 
is torn ruthlessly aside at the Art In- 
stitute on a wall devoted to free trans- 
lations, by advanced students in art 
history, of great friezes and individual 
pieces of sculpture of ancient Egypt, 
Assyria, Byzantium and China. 

The translations, hung alongside pho- 
tographic reproductions of the originals, 
suggest that some of the old nameless 
masters may once have had human im- 
pulses if not glints of humor, long since 
vanished like vapor in the adulation of 
solemn-minded antiquarians. 

For instance, a procession in the style 
of a famous old Egyptian bas-relief 
depicts a dozen or so hungry students 
standing in line to be waited on at the 
Institute’s cafeteria, Their stances and 
attitudes are realistic reproductions, 
ever so deftly satirized, of the flat- 
footed devotees of the Egyptian gods. 

While most of the studies are lu- 
dicrous, and some far-fetched, there are 
a few that are quite serious and more 
or less successful—a sector of the Chi- 
cago lake front, for example, looks 
marvelously like a Sung landscape. 

Something of the same sort of rend- 
ing of the curtains of tradition is noted 
in the Mandel department store gal- 
leries late summer “Exhibition of Bal- 
let Art.” 

Fifty-eight artists of Chicago and 
suburbs are participating—ranging from 
the hopelessly amateurish to experts 
like Julia Thecla, Bernice Holmes, Mark 
Turbyfill, Martha Woollett, Lucretia 
Malcher and Vira Morova, all are at 
home in both their art studios and on 
the ballet stage. Julia Thecla, who has 
distinguished herself for both settings 
and costuming in professional ballet 
originating in Chicago, organized the 
show and invited the participating art- 
ists in association with Jennie Purvin. 

While there are, of course, too many 
pictures in imitation of Degas, Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, Marc Chagall and the 
American Kronberg, there are a sur- 
prising number, even from the brushes 
of the lesser artists, which catch the 
attitudes and the movements of some 
dancer the artist knows personally. 

Mark Turbyfill’s highly original 
Pythagoras and Theano in the Ballet 
“Mathematical Recreations” is the out- 
standing picture of the show. 

Chemists who paint on Sundays and 
holidays are having their first annual 
show in connection with the National 
Chemical Exposition at the Coliseum. 
The show is international in scope, in- 
cluding painters working in England, 
France and South America, as well as 
in most of the American states. 

Recognizing new trends in the show, 
the jury awarded first prize to Chemist 
Alfred M. Weisberg, Providence, R. L., 
for a canvas entitled The Alchemist, 
which makes use of original methods 
such as an alchemist of medieval times 
might have been proud to discover. 

The chemists, for some reason known 
only to themselves, are not pre-occupied 
with the atom bomb, as lay painters 
often are of late, nor do they explore 
anatomical mysteries as physician-paint- 
ers are apt to do. 
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EDMUND YAGHJIAN: Attic Stairs 
Southern Vermont Art Center 





JoHN KocHu: Hanging Clothes 
Southern Vermont Art Center 


Scalamandre Textile Panorama 


A panoramic survey of textile designs 
used in interior decoration is the cur- 
rent attraction at the Scalamandré Mu- 
seum of Textiles, Reviewing both woven 
and printed fabrics, the exhibition af- 
firms the diverse sources and rich re- 
sources of contemporary American de- 
signers and weavers. 

Among the 55-odd examples in this 
exhibition, there are a number of period 
fabrics which were inspired by the tra- 
ditions of Europe. Other textiles here— 
for instance, modern abstract prints 
with intaglio-like textures—are out-and- 
out modern American inspirations 
which translate fine-arts developments 
for everyday use. 

The Italian Renaissance, the French 
Bourbon period, the Golden Age of 
18th-century England are some of yes- 
terday’s sources for today’s textile de- 
signers. In Scalamandré’s show, many 
of the translations of old into new take 
the form of luxurious damasks, broca- 
telles, lampases, and brocades, all woven 
entirely of silk. 

The exhibition will continue through 
the month of October. 
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A Center for the Arts in Southern Vermont 


For SIZE, sales and gate, Southern 
Vermont’s annual exhibitions at Man- 
chester have usually been summertime 
sensations. However, the big news about 
the Southern Vermont Artists’ 21st Au- 
gust annual is not the fact that it con- 
tained a staggering 506 items by 286 
artists, nor that it sold $11,000 worth of 
art with more out on approval, nor even 
that it drew 8,000 visitors in 10 days. 

The real news this year is the fact 
that the show inaugurated the group’s 
new Art Center, a 22-room remodeled 
mansion on a 300-acre property com- 
plete with mountain scenery and a natu- 
ral amphitheatre in which a series of 
concerts celebrated the event. 

The Center, former home of the late 
Gertrude D. Webster, will be an art, 
music, dance and drama headquarters 
for the entire region, and will house the 
permanent collection which the artist 
mmebers hope to assemble. Item one of 
the collection, on view for the opening, 
is Grant Wood’s sleek Sentimental Bal- 
lad, a portrait of Hollywood actors who 
appeared in The Long Voyage Home. 

Writes Southern Vermont’s Richard 
M. Ketchum of the annual show which 
was hung by Exhibition Committee 
Chairman Dean Fausett: 

“One painting which came as a sur- 
prise was Cypress Rocks and Sea by 
John Atherton, ex-realist who has turn- 
ed to an entirely new mode of expres- 
sion, Felicia Meyer painted a strangely 
beautiful and subtle view of Washing- 
ton Square which hung beside the 
Atherton. Although the two pictures 
represent the opposite poles of artistic 
concept, their remarkable compatibility 
of color and tone lent an unusual inter- 
est to their placement, On the same 
wall were delightful expressions of Ver- 
mont in landscape, with Herbert Mey- 
er’s Last Snow predominating. 

“In the Hopper-Burchfield tradition 
we found Neglected Victorian by Clay 
Bartlett and Village in Snow by San- 
ford Ross. Ilse Bischoff showed a deft 
and detailed Picnic on the River. 


“John Koch was handsomely repre- 
sented with Hanging Clothes and Mend- 
ing the Rug, both painted in the rich 
color for which he is noted. Ogden 
Pleissner’s Paris in the Rain has a won- 
derful quality of light and shadow. 

“In keeping with the musical inter- 
ests of the Art Center was Paul Sam- 
ple’s Solo—a portrait of a performing 
flutist. New in effect were Norman 
Rockwell’s mural-like heroic head, 
Chewey and Bernadine Custer’s near- 
abstraction in Christmas reds and 
greens. George Hughes’ beach scene 
was handsomely placed among the 
deep-green landscapes by Nicholas 
Comito and Dean Fausett. 

“Though the Vermont show was dom- 
inated by landscapes, one found delight- 
fully livable groups of flower pieces and 
figure paintings such as those by Luci- 
oni, Louise Ryals, Diana Heiskell.” 

Notable portraits were contributed by 
Lucioni, Lawrence McCoy, Marion Huse 
and Barbara Comfort. Other painters 
whose work was singled out included 
Reginald Marsh, Anne Meyer, James 
Ashley, Keith Shaw Williams, David 
Humphreys and Arthur K. D. Healey. 

This year Vermont’s largest sculpture 
section to date included work by Simon 
and Herta Moselsio, Bernice West, Mayo 
Momand, Gladys Skinner, Norman 
Boothby, Robert Kuhn and others. 


As Maine Goes 

Current at the Walker Memorial Mu- 
seum at Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Me., is the Maine Water Color Society’s 
initial summer exhibition, seen during 
August at Portland’s Sweat Memorial 
Art Museum, 

The new society, an outgrowth of the 
Portland Water Color Group, includes 
such nationally celebrated Maine resi- 
dents and summer residents as William 
Kienbusch, Oliver Smith and William 
Zorach. Society officers who arranged 
the exhibition were Francis O. Libby, 
William J. Dow and the Sweat’s Direc- 
tor Alexander Bower. 


SOUTHERN VERMONT ART CENTER, MANCHESTER, VT. 



















































































































Ruth Cikow 


For the exhibition of their roster of 
“moderns,” the Grand Central Galleries 
have acquired and fitted out an attrac- 
tive, well-lighted headquarters at 130 
East 56th St. In its decidedly intime 
atmosphere, the first solo showing is 
of paintings by Ruth Gikow. They all 
indicate that this artist is departing 
from her highly successful mural con- 
cepts. The new works have the char- 
acter of easel painting. Not only are 
the canvases smaller, with design ele- 
ments on a scale appropriate to this 
diminution in size, but the insistence 
of statement on which a mural depends 
for its “carrying” power gives place in 
these paintings to a concentration of 
carefully related detail. 

Miss Gikow’s palette is mainly re- 
stricted to reds and greens, yet the 
gamut of tonal modulations which these 
hues possess effect a striking variety 
of effects. She paints fluently, but with 
nice decisiveness of contours. To escape 
realism, probably, she frequently exag- 
gerates the size of heads in relation to 
their figures. However, in many of the 
single figure pieces she reveals her 
ability to model heads sculpturally with 
structural veracity. 

The entire exhibition displays imagi- 
nation and a personal idiom of artistic 
language to convey it convincingly. 
(Grand Central Moderns, Sept. 20-Oct. 
6.)—M. B. 


Expressionist Prints at Weyhe 


Although paintings by the German 
expressionists — who developed almost 
contemporaneously with the French 
fawves—have been shown often in this 
country, their graphic work (in which 
they were prolific) is little known here. 
It is consequently of importance that 
a large group of German expressionist 
etchings, lithographs and woodcuts is 
now on exhibition, for they clarify 
much of the movement’s character. 

A large figure woodcut, by Ernst Bar- 
lach, familiar to us as a sculptor, is 
carried out with the vehemence and 
forcefulness that marked the early 
period. It evidences the mediaeval 
source of much of this artist’s inspira- 
tion. A woodcut of two nudes, by Cam- 
pendonk, as well as an etching, The 





BaRLACcH: Die Wandelungen Gottes. Weyhe 








FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


Bridge, possess a certain naivete and 
decorative charm akin to Klee’s work. 
Erich Heckel’s lithograph of nude fig- 
ures in a lake evidences both his lyrical 
charm and romantic imagination, con- 
veyed by an unusual all-pervading 
rhythmic pattern. 

Franz Marc’s papers have the motive 
of horses, which is so recurrent a theme 
in his paintings. 

Karl Hofer’s classical bent appears 
in his lithograph of ascending figures, 
a religious subject. His command of 
form and ability to weave a sharp pat- 
terning of light and dark planes pro- 
duce a striking effect. 

Max Pechstein, one of the most versa- 
tile of these artists, displays his gift 
for broad pictorial effects in colored 
woodcuts of acrobats in rhythmic in- 
terplay of bodily gestures. 

Otto Mueller and Max Kaus reveal 
affinity in their graphic work with the 
lyrical, decorative designs of Heckel. 
Karl Schmidt - Rottluff’s remarkable 
power of simplification, distinctive line 
and variety of tonal color in Hailing the 
Sunrise indicate that he continued the 
great tradition of wood-engraving es- 
tablished by Holbein and Direr. 

Many other distinguished and appeal- 
ing works by Dix, Feininger, Grosz, Ko- 
koschka, Beckmann and Nolde are in- 
cluded in this showing, but they are for 
the most part more familiar to us. 
(Weyhe, to Oct. 11.)—M. B. 


“Looking Ahead” at Kootz 


Mr. Samuel Kootz might well be 
termed a neologist, for he possesses a 
flair for seizing on unusual show titles 
which encompass the different aspects 
of his exhibitors’ work in a nice sweep- 
ing gesture. “Looking Ahead,” the 
designation of the current Kootz show- 
ing, exactly defines the widely diver- 
gent directions in which all the artists 
represented are moving. 

Hans Hofmann’s Color Poem is one 
of the most appealing exhibits—a heavy 
impasto of rich colors apparently casu- 
ally, but in reality subtly related in 
a glowing poesy. His Image in Green, 
also, has a poetic content, the dissolu- 
tion of its swept-up forms coalescing 
into an effective totality. 

Adolph Gottlieb presents a new picto- 


Gikow: Bridal Ante-Chamber. Grand Central Moderns 


graph (along with one formerly seen) 
that is looser and freer in its construc- 
tion, as well as carried out in a new, 
pleasing range of delicate color. This 
Bent Arrow may indicate that the art- 
ist is getting away from his tight 
formula. 

If the Impressionists considered that 
they had banished blacks from paint- 
ing, our modernists are restoring them 
to their canvases. Robert Motherwell, 
especially, leans heavily on black for 
its effects. His Still-Life, however, 
achieves an impression of warmth in its 
small areas of rich color. Picasso’s Le 
Verre might be bypassed, if such illus- 
trious a name were not attached to it. 
His La Fille de la Concierge avec 
Poupée displays his astonishing sense 
of values in a characterization that 
suggests the frail charm of such sub- 
terranean dwellers. 

The Moon, by David Hare, whether 
sculpture or construction, is impres- 
sive, its gilded crescent apparently set 
in a starry firmament. (Kootz, to Oct. 
1.)—M. B. 


Louis Tavelli 


Abstractionist Louis Tavelli is a 
former violinist turned full-time painter 
and ceramist. In his first one-man show 
he offers a large group of capable, un- 
titled paintings that are decisive exer- 
cises in a limited palette. In them white, 
sometimes black or red, line figures 
march or pose separately against neu- 
tral-colored, textured backgrounds. 
Some pictures are whimsical, some hint 
mysteriously like ancient hieroglyphics, 
all gain drama from the stark palette 
which the artist employs. 

As yet Tavelli, who shows assurance 
and purpose, has not invented a way to 
stamp these decorative canvases as pe- 


culiarly his; but he does achieve enough. 


measure of evocation to secure him a 
place among that group of young art- 
ists who look backward to primitive 
symbols and means, the better to leap 
forward. (Hacker, to Sept. 30.)—J. K. R. 


Self-Portraits by the Blind 


“Just seeing with your fingers is bet- 
ter for your sculpture than using your 
eyes.” So says Wanda Anderson, one 
of the blind persons who has been 
taught sculpture by Jeanne Kewell at 
the San Francisco Center for the Blind, 
during the past year. 
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Some results of the project, six self- 
portrait heads, and some smaller scul 
tures now comprise a beautiful an 
provocative exhibition now at Berth 
Schaefer, but seen earlier this mont 
at the Brooklyn Museum. 

Most of the pieces would be quite at 
home in any professional show, although 
none of the artists had any previous 
training. For the blind, the world is 
composed primarily of forms, and one 
finds here a deep understanding of form 
and avoidance of surface decoration. 

Beyond this, the heads are penetrat- 
ing psychologica) studies. Each of the 
subjects has been truly seen, and the 
essence of a personality and a life is 
communicated with great impact. 

One might look at photographs of 
some of the persons represented and 
not know they were blind, but one 
could not look at any of the sculptures 
without realizing this fact. The eyes, 
generally closed, are always carefully 
done, Often they have been worked on 
so much that the red color of the clay 
has been changed by skin oils to a 
yellow-green. 





ELSIE NorTHERN: Self-Portrait. Schaefer 


But the pieces are definitely not peas 
in a pod. William Baller’s strong por- 
trait, with its monumental dignity, its 
tolerant remoteness, might be a sculp- 
ture of some ancient god. Elsie North- 
ern's work has a particular fineness; it 
conibines acute sensitivity and deep 
serenity. Only space precludes more de- 
tailed mention of the portraits by Pa- 
tience Prenetz, Louise Bixler, Wanda 
Anderson and Manulewa Serrana. Dor- 
othy Sasser is represented by a pair 
of hands and Esther Birklund shows 
small sculptures of fruit, animals, etc. 
(B. Schaefer, to Sept. 29.)—P.L. 


“New” Sculpture Medium 


In this science-dominated age it is not 
surprising to find artists discovering 
many satisfactory new mediums. But 
there is some irony in the fact that the 
newest sculpture medium to arouse en- 
thusiasm, Sculpstone, should turn out 
to ve a natural mineral, steatite, with 
a history that goes back to Sanskrit. 

Used also by the Chinese and Egyp- 
tians, Sculpstone was for the most part 
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SHaw: Spatial Forms. Passedoit 


a forgotten medium until Jacques Helic- 
zer, sculptor and teacher now on the 
staff of Bridgeport University, began ex- 
perimenting with it five years ago. The 
mineral’s practicability as a beginner’s 
medium—the softest known stone, it 
can be cut with any tool or drilled, 
sawed, sanded, turned by hand or lathe 
—led Heliczer to use it in occupational 
therapy classes at veterans hospitals. 

In its natural state it looks like a 
dusty white or greyish stone, but ap- 
plication of oil immediately brings out 
its natural color—which ranges from 
the most translucent alabaster through 
exquisitely varied, jade-like tones and 
mixtures of greens, whites and blacks 
to a dull ebony. 

Although one of the stone’s chief vir- 
tues is its softness, it can be perma- 
nently hardened by simple baking or 
application of a hardening liquid. 

Illustrating the possibilities of Sculp- 
stone was an exhibition held last fort- 
night at the Arthur Brown Gallery, 
where works in the medium by 18 sculp- 
tors were on view. Outstanding among 
them were sculptures by O’Connor Bar- 
rett, Margaret Postgate, Julia Tobias, 
Heliczer, Gwen Lux, Betty Lewis Isaacs, 
Irma Rothstein, Joseph Fazecas and 
E. Du Plessis. (Arthur Brown.)—J.K.R. 


Charles Shaw 


Charles Shaw’s large array of paint- 
ings reveals his unusual interest in 
spatial relations. The majority of his 
22 canvases are non-objective, repre- 
senting triangular and _ rectangular 
forms that seem to be suspended in a 
cosmos of luminous greens, their out- 
lines marked by heavy black contours 
or linked by white ovals which seem 
to intensify their acuity. It is difficult 
to convey the sense that these figures 
produce of inner stress of movement. 

Dream Bridge, which curiously re- 
sembles an opened accordion in its 
sharp linear pattern, defies all known 
laws of the physical world, yet is palp- 
ably suspended in space. An engaging 
canvas with a more objective effect is 
Village Church, a solid building set 








Rowan: Cuban Scene. Bodley 


solidly on the ground, yet given a fan- 
tastic effect by a background of green 
and blue planes set at sharp angles. 
(Passedoit, to Oct. 4.)—M. B. 


Lynn Rowan 


The kind of attractive painting which 
is made up of lively content formed in 
flowing pigment and rich color, sensi- 
tively handled, is seen in Lynn Rowan’s 
current exhibition. Largely a report on 
Havana that takes advantage of local 
color without being tritely picturesque, 
the show includes oils and watercolors 
with notable work in each medium. 

Boating Scenes, Square in Havana 
and a suave, French-like still-life are 
among the best oils. Just as good—and 
more original—are a number of water- 
colors. Among the best are an excellent 
figure portrait of a boy and a composi- 
tion with cats, subtly colored and dis- 
tinguished by fine drawing emphasis. 
(Bodley, to Sept. 30.)—J. K. R. 





Harry Sternberg 


Harry Sternberg, whose last exhibi- 
tion was concerned with the painful 
theme of ‘Man’s Insecurities,’ was in 
a lighter mood when he painted the 
new pictures in his current show. Tele- 
vision has ‘inspired nearly half of the 
works—not the television of gloomy 
educators and worried sociologists, how- 
ever, but an entertainment medium that 
makes provocative, fanciful stuff of roof 
landscapes. 

A gay harlequin sprite poises himself 
happily above the dangling wires in one 
picture. In another, a group of acrobats 
cavort among the antennae. Sternberg’s 
whimsical mood descends to ground 
level too, when a dignified nun hangs 
out her wash to dry and a Yellow Cat 
steps out of the make-believe world to 
make a striking painting. (A.C.A., to 
Oct. 7.)—J. K. R. 


Abraham Shapira 
In a cheerful show the Jewish Mu- 
seum exhibits paintings and drawings 
by Rabbi Abraham Shapira, of Israel. 
A long-time hobby sketcher who took 
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up painting only five years ago, Rabbi 
Shapira is a refreshing Sunday painter. 
The charm of his work lies solely in 
its fresh, personal palette, sensitive ob- 
servation and graceful execution. His 
sunny landscapes in pastels and oils are 
among the most appealing sent here 
from Israel recently. (Jewish Mus., to 
Oct. 9.)—J. K. R. 


Marshall Howe 


Marshall Howe’s watercolors are fan- 
tasies of a never-never land. Intended 
as designs for stained glass (in some 
instances already adapted to this end) 
they will undoubtedly be effective. Seen 
in a rather dim gallery they yet sug- 
gested a light-awakened brilliance of 
ably related hues. (Barbizon Hotel, to 
Sept. 30.)—M. B. 


Thomas George 


Attractive Parisian watercolors and 
drawings introduce Thomas George, 
painting son of cartoonist Rube Gold- 
berg. Adept with brush or pen, George 
works in wet, bright color, capitalizing 
on accidental forms to create his vivid 
impressions, At his best, he avoids the 
cheerful clichés which Paris inspires in 
so many. But his talents come through 
most clearly in drawings—in the de- 
lightful In the Louvre, the swiftly char- 
acterized Streetwalkers, and the gay, 
dancing line of Place Furstembourg. 
(Ferargil, to Sept. 20.)—J. K. R. 


Jacques Herold 


Drawings took the lead in a small 
show of diverse works by French sur- 
realist Jacques Herold. An abstracted 


head in swift line and plane, which — 


made incisive statement on subject and 
form, and the rhythmic wash drawing, 
Liseuse D’Aigle, were far more striking 
than the rich, often hot-colored and 
fuzzy-edged oils that seemed more the 
work of a school than of an individual 
artist. (Carlebach.)—J. K. R. 


Color Woodcuts 


Wonderful things are happening to 
color prints in America. A current ex- 
hibition of color woodcuts indicates that 
our printmakers are exploiting every 
textural and mechanical quality of 
their materials to achieve complete 
mastery of the medium. 

The artists seem to be obsessed by 
texture. Wood is a most responsive 
material and sometimes the design of 
the grain has been made the core of 
the composition, as in Seong Moy’s Fan- 
tasy on a Bark or Edward Marecak’s 
Suns. At other times the texture forms 
a counterpoint to a primary design in 
color or line, as in Leona Pierce’s 
studies of city children. 

Color itself is imaginatively used, 
sometimes confined to one or two dark 
tones as in Morris Blackburn’s Revolv- 
ing Funnels, occasionally used in bril- 
liant combinations. 

Forms are usually cut in an angular, 
sharply defined manner and assembled 
in simple and bold designs. Charles 
Quest’s black and brown Sewing Ma- 
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effect, but Hildegarde Haas can use 
similar forms to give a sense of grow- 
ing and flowing in Trees and Water. 

Other outstanding prints are by An- 
tonio Frasconi, Dorothy Morton, Sam- 
uel Maitin and Louis Schanker. 

The show, incidentally, is fine for 
buyers as well as browsers. Prices 
range from $12 to $100, most of them 
$15 to $30. (Binet, to Sept. 22.)—P.L. 


The Artist and the Museum 


[Continued from page 6] 


should be enough variety and flexibility 
among museums to give every school a 
chance to be seen. 

It is particularly important that the 
young artist, who faces a hard enough 
future under the best of conditions (un- 
less he is lucky enough to have pri- 
vate income), should be able to get his 
work not only before the relatively 
small public which visits dealers’ .gal- 
leries, but the much larger public which 
visits museums. Looking back to the 
time, only two decades ago, when the 
doors of museums were closed to young- 
er and adventurous artists, we can see 
a vast improvement. There has never 
been a period when the young artist of 
talent had more opportunities to show 
in and be acquired by museums. Let us 
hope that this liberal tendency not only 
continues but grows. 

Like all institutions, museums are 
constitutionally inclined towards con- 
servatism, through the weight of the 
past, the influence of lay trustees, and 
the sense of public responsibility. It is 
a tendency that all museum people 
should resist, in themselves and in their 
institutions. So strong is this pull to- 
wards conservatism, that the last thing 
we should be afraid of is to be too 
radical, too experimental, or too open 
to new ideas. 

I believe that American art today is 
the freest, most varied and most vital 
of any nation. I fear that public ap- 
preciation and support lag behind the 
creative achievement of our artists. 
Our business, as artists and as museum 
people, is to awaken the public to the 
value and importance of what-is going 
on in America today, and to the need 
for wider and more solid support. We 
can do this much more effectively to- 
gether than separately. 

Artists and museum workers must 
realize that, in spite of all our differ- 
ences, we are partners in the same 
great enterprise, one of the greatest 
in the long history-of art: that of 
making it possible for a great nation 
to fulfill its artistic potentialities. 
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JOHN DE Rosa’s Girl with a Locket, a 
three-color etching, is one of the items 
to be distributed to members of Collec- 
tors of American Art in December. By 
lot, each member gets a work of art— 
a fortunate minority draw paintings and 
sculptures; the rest are assured of re- 
ceiving such a handsome print as this one. 


~ Auction Calendar 


September 20, 22 and 23. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: English & French 18th Century furni- 
ture & decorations. From the estate of the laie 
Margaretta C. Spedden, collections of Mrs. B. 
Dahlberg, Mrs. G. Dexter & others. Includes 
Queen Anne gilded wall mirror, black lacquer 
dressing mirror, Regency mahogany cabinet, also 
Oriental Lowestoft porcelain, Staffordshire cop- 
per lustreware; Oriental objects of art; Georg- 
ian & other silver; table china & cut glass 
services; Aubusson carpets & Oriental rugs; 
decorative portraits of the British 18th century 
school & other paintings. Exhibition from 
Sept. 16. 


September 28, 29 and 30.2 P.M. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: English & French 18th century furni- 
ture, silver & decorative objects. From the estate 
of the late Princess Henrietta Pignatelli & oth- 
ers. Includes Louis XV black lacquer bureau a 
pente; Louis XVI demilune commode & fau- 
teuils; Oriental Lowestoft vase lamps; Georgian, 
French & sterling silver; English decorative & 
table porcelain; domestic rugs. Exhibition from 
Sept. 23. 


October 5 and 6. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
French & English furniture & other art prop- 
erty. From the estate of the late Elizabeth Cos- 
sitt Stokes Terrien & others. Exhibition from 
Sept. 30. 


October 5. 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 19th 
Century paintings. Property of an Eastern edu- 
eational institution, a Western educational in- 
stitution & others. Includes genre subjects by 
Detti, Israels, Joseph Brandt, Schreyer. Munkacsy 
& Roybet; landscapes by Corot, Daubigny & 
Thaulow; Venetian scenes by Ziem; Portraits 
by Henner, Mancini, Kaufmann & Sorolla. Amer- 
ican paintings include works by Blakelock, Tait, 
Moran, Inness, J. G. Brown & Ridgway Knight. 
Also Max Liebermann’s Portrait of Richard 
Strauss Conducting the Ninth Symphony. Ex- 
hibition from Sept. 30. 


October 7. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: English 
furniture, miniatures, Georgian silver. Property 
of Mrs. Chester Dane, Ralfe Isham & others. 
Includes miniatures by Holbein, Clouet, Au- 
gustin, A. Plimer, Cosway; American miniature 
furniture; prints.. Exhibition from Sept. 30. 
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Genre subjects by Detti, Israels, Josef 
Brandt, Schreyer, Alfred Stevens, Munkacsy 
and Roybet; landscapes by Corot, Daubigny, 
Ziem and Thaulow; portraits by Henner, 
Mancini, Kaufmann and Sorolla; American 
canvases by Blakelock, Tait, Moran, Inness, 
J. G. Brown and Ridgway Knight; an unusual 
composition by Max Liebermann, Portrait 
of Richard Strauss Conducting the Ninth 
Symphony. 
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FREE PRINT 
EXHIBIT 


A rare collection of colorful Japanese 
Woodblock Prints now available to 
art educators and librarians. Land- 
scapes, birds, and flower compositions. 
No sales obligation but generous com- 
mission allowed. Write for details. 
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The Art of Packing ... 


If your works of art are not 
properly packed there is always 
the chance of damage. You need 
not have this worry if you let ex- 
perienced men, such as we em- 
ploy, pack and ship your works 
of art. Our 83 years’ experience 
speaks for reliability. 

For safety’s sake—use Bud- 
worth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


Designed and Executed by 
Alexander Lazuk 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 


61 West 74th Street, N. Y. C. 23 
ENdicott 2-1284 
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ART BOOKS 


By JUDITH K. REED 


Flemish Drawings 


“Flemish Master Drawings of the 17th 
Century” by A. J. J. Delen. 1950. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 90 pp. with 56 
illustrations. $3.00. 


Newest in the Harper Art Library 
Master Drawings series, the Flemish 
collection reproduces — very well —an 
absorbing group that includes 21 draw- 
ings by Rubens (among them some won- 
derfully fresh portraits and action 
studies); 14 by Van Dyck; 16 by Jor- 
daens; and others by Brouwer, Snyders, 
Fyt and Teniers. 


Text and catalogue by A. Delen, 
founder of the Antwerp Print Room, 
completes the stimulating work, One 
unhappy note, however: the book’s price 
of $3.00 marks a 50c rise over the price 
of previous volumes in the series. 


Delacroix Studied 


“Eugene Delacroix” by Jacgzes Las- 
saigne. 1950. New York: Harper & Bros. 
20 pp. of text with 39 illustrations. 
$2.50. 


A new biographical and critical study 
of the artist by Jacques Lassaigne is 
the good section of this disappointing 
book. The illustrations are uniformly 
poor—the black and whites are more 
grey than anything else—and the color 
plates also bad. The Harper Art Li- 
brary series has usually done much bet- 
ter with its inexpensive books, as for 
example in the one reviewed above. 


Egyptian Art 


“Egyptian Art” by Etienne Drioton. 
Photographs by Etienne Sved. 1950. New 
York: Golden Griffin Books. 161 pp, with 
152 plates. $8.00. 


Here is an exciting book on a period 
which, for all the reverence paid it by 
historians and estheticians, only rarely 
yields inspired literature for the un- 
specialized art lover. Since, to date, 
general acquaintance with Egyptian 
art has been restricted chiefly to long 
histories which accord too few and too 
formalized pages to the subject, it is a 
pleasure to recommend this stimulating 


* new monograph. 


The book begins with some excellent 
photographs taken by Etienne Sved as 
he wandered through the Egyptian 
landscape or paused in the halls of the 
Egyptian Museum in Cairo. Etienne 
Drioton, of the Museum staff, con- 
tributes a running commentary which 
is succinct and illuminating. Between 
word and picture the reader gains a 
far more intimate view of a remote 
art than is usually offered. Scope re- 
mains big, but enlightening detail and 
skillful selection keep the reader from 
being overwhelmed. 

The work begins with the earliest 
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AMERICA PAINTS 


2nd EXHIBITION 


ARGENT GALLERIES 
42 West 57 St., N. Y. 





pyramid of Sagqgara, continues through 
the changing aims and emphasis of the 
different kingdoms, on to the disintegra- 
tion of antique Egyptian tradition un- 
der Roman rule. 


Well-known works and less familiar 
ones, examples of the finest achieve- 
ments and, for contrast, products of 
less distinguished periods are discussed 
and illustrated, Included are wonderful 
portraits of many periods, a group of 
early action sculptures which promised 
high achievement along a path which 
Egypt’s artists abandoned, and many 
other striking and strange works. 


For student and art enthusiasts, the 
book should do much to stimulate fur- 
ther reading and looking in the field of 
Egyptian art, For the unspecialized it 
should prove the accessibility of the 
pleasures the art of Egypt can afford. 


History of Ukiyo-e 


“Masterpieces of the Japanese Color 
Woodcut” by Will Boller. 1950. Boston: 
Boston Book and Art Shop. 174 pp. Il- 
lustrated. $18.00. 


A history of Japanese color woodcuts, 
this luxury edition—an English transla- 
tion of a German text—includes detail- 
ed biographies and critical material on 
29 of the best known masters of Japa- 
nese Ukiyo-e prints, from Matabei and 
Moronobu to Hokusai and Hiroshige. 
Much interesting information on the 
technical evolution of the print is of- 
fered in a text which for the layman is 
as readable as it is enlightening. 


The handsome color and black and 
white plates, printed in Switzerland by 
Urs Graf Verlag, are eloquent testimony 
to an immensely appealing art. Pub- 
lished in a limited edition, the book 
will be coveted by collectors. 


New Books in Brief 


“Peter Hurd Portfolio of Landscapes 
and Portraits.” University of New Mex- 
ico Press. $12.50. Seven tempera and 
watercolor paintings and one charcoal 
study for a mural illustrate phases of 
a Western painter’s career. 


“Kenneth M. Adams Portfolio of Litho- 
graphs.” University of New Mexico 
Press. $6.50. Eight lithographs included 
here represent the work of a Western 
printmaker who is.a resident professor 
2nd teacher at New Mexico University. 


“Frederick Catherwood, Architect” by 
Victor Wceifgang von Hagen. Oxford 
University Press. $5.00. A biography of 
the archaeologist-explorer tells of his 
part in the discovery of Mayan culture, 
includes reproductions of Catherwoods’ 
25 lithographic “Views of Ancient Mon- 
uments.” 


“Bleven Lyrics by Chris Ritter. 1950. 
New York: Laurel Gallery. $25.00. 


About a dozen original color etchings 
accompany romantic poems, based on 
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a DURON 
Flexible Modelling Tools 


3 times stronger than old-fashioned 
stiff wooden tools —in shapes 
not obtainable in wood! 


ICK up a new Duron Modeling Tool. Feel 
its strength—its flexibility—feel how its 
precise shape fits your hand. You wil’ never 
again want to use stiff, crude wooden tools—. 
tools as outmoded as a 


a eed horse car. Complete set of 
ir URON 12 Duron Tools, covering 
| TOOLS | every Modeling step, ALL 


for only $2.65. At your 

cotentntioes water ot enter dee. 1 
[ 20 CENTS | you want- to see the new- 
i EACH est and largest Selection 
——e— of Sculpture Tools and 
Materials in America, send for Free Catalog 3D. 


Write Dept. 429, SCULPTURE HOUSE, 
304 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


National Distributors 
of SHIVA COLORS 


Complete Stock of 


e CASEINS 
e SIGNATURE OILS 
e STANDARD OILS 


Send for Free Price List 


Complete stock of all types of 
Artists’ Materials — shipped any- 
where. 


PHILIP ROSENTHAL 


SERVING THE ARTIST SINCE 1896 
47 East 9th Street New York, N. Y. 
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TAUBES 
“ON PREPARING CANVAS” 


This instructive booklet has been written 
specifically for this product. 


FINEST BELGIAN LINEN 
“It’s Now Easy—Prepare It Yourself 
for Quality & Thrift” 


79" wide—$3.25 per yd. 
Samples & Taubes booklet on request 


UTRECHT LINENS 
76-23 16th Ave., Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 
Prompt Shipment—Money order or check 
Information on request for Wholesalers, Schools and Retailers 


MAX GRANICK 


FRAMING ESTIMATES 


On Complete Exhibitions 
52 West 56 St., N. Y. 19. Cl. 6-2869 
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the Odes of Anacreon, in this sensitive 
and beautiful volume planned, written, 
and illustrated by Chris Ritter. 


Book News 


The first complete German Directory 
of Arts has been published with a 1950 
dateline by Kaupertverlag Deutsche 
Adressbuch-Gesellschaft m.b.h., Berlin 
SW 68. It contains addresses of 782 
museums and thousands of schools, 
workshops, art libraries, collections and 
art-prominent individuals. 

* * * 


Add to the art-in-your-pocket series 
the new 25c item recently published 
by Pocket Books: Greek Art by Thomas 
Craven. 

* * * 


Another pocket book that is news is 
England’s King Penguin’s handsome lit- 
tle offering: Romney Marsh by John 
Piper, a collection of regional paintings 
commissioned by the publishers. 

* * * 


Thirteen volumes in the first and sec- 
ond series of monographs on Belgian 
art, brought out by the Belgian Ministry 
of Public Education are now available. 
Each book contains biographical and 
critical text and about 24 black and 
white reproductions. Artists covered so 
far are: Van Rysselberghe, Evenepoel, 
Opsomer, Minne, Ensor, Permeke, Jacob 
Smits, Richard Heintz, Tytgat, Paulus, 
Van Den Berghe, Delvaux, Jespers, and 
Vaes. Most of the artists were intro- 
duced to New Yorkers in the recent 
exhibition of Belgian art. 

* * * 


Oxford University Press announces 
completion of the fourth and last vol- 
ume in Recording Britain, a_ series 
which reproduces paintings and draw- 
ings by 97 English artists commissioned 
10 years ago to immortalize disappear- 
ing landmarks of the British Isles. The 
boxed set, each volume of which offers 
more than 100 illustrations, is available 
for $35 and includes pictures by John 
Piper, Charles Knight, Kenneth Rown- 
tree, Michael Rothenstein, Walter Bayes 
and Clifford Ellis. The original pictures 
of the war-born project, now totalling 
1,549, are housed in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 


Latest Books Received 


“A Manual of Design” by Janet K. 
Smith. Reinhold Pub. Corp. $5.00. 


“Creative Vision in Artist and Audi- 
ence” by Richard Guggenheimer. Har- 
per & Bros. $2.50. 


“300 Projects for Hand Decorating” by 
Julienne Hallen. Homecrafts. $3.00. 


“Survival: The Salvage and Protection 
of Art in War” by James J. Rorimer 
with Gilbert Rabin. Abelard Press. $4.00. 


“Careers in the Arts” by Elizabeth Mc- 
Causland. John Day Co, $3.75. 


“The Mosaics of Norman Sicily” by Otto 
Demus. Philosophical Library, $18.50. 


“Wake Up to Art” by Hugo Beigel. 
Stephen Daye Press. $5.50. 


“How to Draw the Dog” by Diana 
Thorne. Watson-Guptill Pub. $4.00. 





*A good painting 
deserves 
a Heydenryk frame” 


The House of Heydenryk 


65 W. 56th St., N.Y.C. 19 
Tel. COlumbus 5-5094-5841 


New Catalogue Available 


A ‘ 

Lists the complete ‘ gATALO 6 a 

FREDRIX Line of Quality® o 
Artists’ Materials ..1@& ? 


Everything you need, ‘Rig — 
in a wide range of 


prices. Write for-your copy today! 
E. H. & A. C, FRIEDRICHS CO, 
Artists’ Colourmen Since 1868 


140 SULLIVAN STREET NEW YORK 12, NEW YORK 
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OIL COLORS 
WATER COLORS 
ARTISTS’ BRUSHES 
LINEN CANVAS 


SHIVA 


CASEIN COLORS 
SIGNATURE OILS 
STANDARD OILS 


* 
DISTRIBUTED BY 


THE MORILLA COMPANY 


330 E. 23rd ST. NEW YORK 10 











Designed by 


For watercolor and 
tempera painting. 
Size open 11F X12". 
$5% Write for folder. 


Manufactured by 


VORTOX COMPANY 


CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


ART SUPPLIES 


AT REASONABLE PRICES 
52 in. x 6 yds. —Duck Canvas...... $ 8.50 
45 in. x 6 yds.—Linen............. $13.50 
Write for Free Price List 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 


62 THIRD AVE. (nr. ith St.) NEW YORK 3 


Aluminum easel, box support, 
canvas holder, steel tipped legs, 
rubber caps for indoors. Weight 


2 tbs. $11.45. The only water- 
color attachment with cross-bar 
support. Folds compact. $3.75. 


ATECO, INC. 
30 W. 15 St., New York 11 









































































A VARIETY OF USEFUL MATERIALS 
| for the Artist 





THE CONTEMPO 
a completely portable artist's studio 


One compact unit 
that holds the oil 
painter’s complete 
equipment! This 
easel -and-sketch- 
box combination 
sets up in a jiffy; 
can be used wher- 
ever, whenever 
you like. Weighs 
only 6% Ibs., a 
life-long kit in 
fine aluminum. 





Legs: telescopic, inerchangeable, store 
in box. Easel: tilts to any angle, holds 
any canvas to 24” x 36”. 2 rods hold 
canvas securely. Lid: completely re- 
movable, box can be used as studio 
easel; holds up to four 12” x 16” 
canvas panels. Rack: attached to out- 
side of box; carries wet or dry canvas 
to 24” x 36”. 
a “must” at only 


$24.50_ 


Sketch box 
(without legs) 


$15.00 


MONGOL SKETCHING UNIT 
handy — kit for on-the-spot 
etches in full color! 

48 page “Swivel- 
Grip” spiral sketch- 
ing pad that re- 
volves in any direc- 
tion. 24 pages in | 
white, 24 in color. 
12 full color pen- | 
cils. All combined 
into one handy unit. 
Compact ‘enough, lightweight enough 
ne ne or ne Once you've 

tri is, you'll never be $ 
2.00 


without it again 

e 
NEW! 16 page Picture Frame Catalog 
Looking for the right frame for your own work—for 
prints of your favorite masters? Choose from among 
65 clearly illustrated frame moldings in a wide 
variety of styles and finishes FREE! Just check it 
off on the coupon below. 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


2 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
DEPARTMENT STORE OF ART MATERIALS 








Please send me: 
) The Contempo Euataite Studio..$24.50 
) Sketch Box (without sop? EEN 15.00 
; The Mongol Sketching Kit 
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THE MATERIAL SIDE 


By RALPH MAYER 


Artists’ Canvas 

THE CANVAS upon which the artist 
paints in oil is obviously an important 
part of his picture. Its quality may in- 
fluence to a considerable degree the 
permanence of the work, the textural 
aspects of the painting, its optical or 
visual effects (such as brilliance or 
luminosity) and the manner in which 
the paint must be handled. 

Despite its importance, the canvas is 
too often regarded as merely a blank 
surface upon which the artist’s inten- 
tions are projected. Sufficient considera- 
tion is not given to its material proper- 
ties. Painters who are concerned about 
the permanence of their pigments and 
mediums will frequently ignore the 
equally important factor of permanence 
of the painting surface—and often those 
painters who are concerned about the 
permanence and behavior of canvas will 
solve their questions by turning to some 
other material. 

The traditional artist’ canvas for oil 
painting —a tightly stretched piece of 
linen coated with a white oil ground— 
has survived for five centuries or more 
because of its many advantages. I dis- 
cuss it here without reference to com- 
parative advantages or disadvantages of 
the several other surfaces upon which 
pictures may also be painted. 

It is an entirely acceptable and ap- 
proved material not to be lightly tossed 
aside in favor of other surfaces. We 
also find acceptable materials among 
the various panels and other supports, 
but the artist should make his choice 
on the basis of appropriateness to his 
own personal technique, requirements 
and preferences. 

Because of the lack of co-ordination 
of data on artists’ materials in general, 
and the absence of standardization, 
there are a number of contradictory 
statements and opinions in circulation, 
so that frequently the artist in search 
of information finds it difficult to get 
the basic, important facts straight. 

It has been stated that the fabric is, 
so far as permanence is concerned, the 
weakest structural element in an oil 
painting—yet we find a great number 
of old pictures in which the canvas has 
survived intact while the paint layer 
has suffered considerable decay. On the 
other hand, there are also numerous 
cases, equally old, whose linen support 
and/or priming have deteriorated while 
the paint surface in itself remains in 
basically good condition. We are told 
by some that a “single primed” canvas 
(on which the white ground or priming 
has been applied in one operation) is 
inferior to the “double primed” variety 
(on which a second coat of the same or 
nearly the same paint has been laid 
over the priming). Others are of the 
opinion that the sturdier and more rigid 
double priming, while seemingly more 
durable, may actually be less perma- 
nent than the thinner, more flexible 
single-primed type. 

Most of the data we have on such 
points stems from the past. There is 
little or no modern research on the sub- 
ject, and few systematic efforts to in- 
terpret the test of time have been made. 


For a study of the permanent qualities 
of old canvases, we not only have paint- 
ers’ instructions and surviving exam- 
ples covering all periods of European 
painting, but also—and this seems to be 
the best source for our own purposes— 
we have the American paintings of the 
past 200 years, aged in our own climate 
and made with materials which are 
the direct forerunners of our own. 

A study of these old canvases can be 
quite enlightening on some points. Old 
paintings, European and American, were 
painted in a variety of ways, their can- 
vases were prepared by various methods 
and with some range of materials, and 
their preservation has been affected 
by various circumstances, Therefore, a 
thorough examination of them calls for 
a full-scale systematic study. 

But I have had the opportunity to 
examine hundreds of early American 
canvases on occasions, and can make 
certain generalizations. The majority of 
the earliest examples, prior to 1860, 
were made of a very close-woven linen, 
of lighter weight than the later ones, 
and generally with thinner priming. 
They were prepared directly on the 
stretchers—that is, the linen was cut to 
size, stretched and then primed and sold 
by the dealer from stock or on order. 

The later canvas, like the present 
supply, was sold by the roll and cut to 
size as required. The earlier type seems 
to have survived the test of time better 
than the later so far as cracking and 
flaking of paint is concerned, but obvi- 
ously a number of other circumstances 
could also account for this. Many ex- 
amples of the earlier type can be re- 
moved from their stretchers and handled 
almost like oilcloth without harm; few 
of the later period can be so handled 
without damage due to brittleness. 

The current practice of preparing 
canvas in rolls seems to be a vast im- 
provement, as the edges, where the 
fabric is strained over the stretcher, al- 
most always were left uncoated in the 
earlier type, with the result that the 
paintings have eventually given way 
and split along these points and have 
had to be relined since the uncoated 
linen becomes weak and crumbly. Other 
advantages of preparing rolls of canvas 
are uniformity, lower cost, convenience 
in handling. Disadvantages (not certain 
or proven) might be the aging of fresh- 
ly made canvas under curving and com- 
pression, and the strains of stretching 
and rehandling which might lead to 
cracks in the priming. 

Although for various reasons some 
artists prepare their own canvas (my 
books contain instructions) painters 
usually rely upon the ready-made varie- 
ties. The careful purchaser will examine 
canvas minutely to see that the surface 
meets his own preferences and require- 
ments, and that the linen is of a good, 
strong, close-woven quality. A corner 
should be folded vigorously to see 
whether or not the priming is firmly 
anchored—all priming will crack or be- 
come detached under such treatment, 
but it should not yield too easily. 

High-grade linen almost always bears 
high-grade primings—the raw linen is 
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expensive, and the canvas-maker does 
not usually stint on the quality of his 
priming or workmanship, But when a 
low-grade textile is used, the canvas is 
usually poor throughout. 

Canvas made of cotton, jute or other 
linen substitutes is definitely second 
rate. The use of flimsy, open weave 
linen combined with thick glue or glue- 
and-paste size leads to rapid decay, 
especially when thick gobs of paint are 
loaded on it (the traditional oil-on-can- 
vas technique was designed for normal, 
average or thin painting). 

There is no data on artists’ paintings 
executed on canvases made of modern 
synthetic textiles or primed with the 
newer paint coatings, The only informa- 
tion we have about these comes from 
tests made on the materials themselves, 
some of which are quite promising. 


Woodstock 


[Continued from page 9] 

able time; that no museum sell or ex- 
change the work of a living American 
artist without consulting the artist; and 
that, by acting as agencies, museums 
push the sales of our artists’ work. 

Dealing more in generalities than 
practicalities, Panel III proposed, among 
other things, that ways be found to in- 
crease public interest in art through 
museum-artist cooperation and that 
museums prepare booklets telling the 
layman how to go about buying a work 
of art and mentioning the possibility 
of installment buying. 

Meatiest suggestions of the Confer- 
ence were made at the fourth and final 
session, Edith Halpert, speaking on be- 
half of the dealers, urged that mu- 
seums encourage private buying by post- 
ing notices when exhibits are for sale. 
Evergood’s message, full of hellfire, 
brimstone and high ideals, was dove- 
tailed by some practical advice from 
Andrew Ritchie. His concrete sugges- 
tions—museums should charge admis- 
sion to teach the public that art takes 
money; artists outside of New York 
should band together to form selling co- 
operatives—stemmed from observations 
that “the artist is the museum people’s 
bread and butter,” that mutual prob- 
lems are basically economic (“we want 
sales”). 

More self-help recommendations and 
a verbal spanking for the artist came 
from the Met’s Francis Henry Taylor 
who remarked: “I think there’s entirely 
too much emphasis placed upon the mu- 
seum, as such, and whatever trust funds 
the museum may have. I think what 
the artist has got to do is to put his 


_Message across to all of the cultural 


units of the country ... which might 
help him.” He added “that there is no 
great gain to the artist to sulk in his 
corner and raise hell with museums 
for not spending trust funds to pro- 
vide him with a livelihood, for the art- 
ist is really making so little effort to 
.. . [reach] other agencies .. .” 

According to Taylor, the museum’s 
role today is that of broker, “spiritual 
broker” between the public and the art- 
ist. As for the artist, he commented: 
“It’s a very curious thing that there is 
no class of merchandising that I know 
of in which there is not some self- 
examination on the part of the producer 
if sales don’t seem to go.” 
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Obituary 


John Fitzhugh Bentz, 80, miniature 
painter, restorer of N. Y. City Hall’s 
$3,000,000 portrait collection and of old 
masters; in Leonia, N. J., on August 1. 


John Copley, 75, English lithographer, 
president of the Royal Society of British 
Artists; in London on July 16. 


Leonard Craske, 73, Boston and Glou- 
cester sculptor, famous for his Fisher- 
man’s Wife overlooking the Reef of Nor- 
man’s Woe; in Boston on August 29 after 
long illness. 


Jabez Gray, 42, painter, actor, recent- 
ly given one-man show featuring draw- 
ings made on active duty in World War 
II; in New York on July 22 of cancer. 


Hilde Kayn, N. A., 47, Vienna-born 
painter, who collapsed last May during 
visit to Toledo Museum, which had 
given her first public recognition; in 
Toledo on August 29. 


Spencer Nichols, N. A., 75, painter, 
muralist, teacher; he painted 300 por- 
traits of personages in American history 
for the National Gallery; in New York 
on August 29 after long illness. 


Charles Hovey Pepper, 85, Boston 
painter, exhibited at L’Art Nouveau, 
Paris, annually in Boston, represented 
in many museums; in Brookline on Au- 
gust 25. 


A. P. Proctor, 88, sculptor, interna- 
tionally famous for works on subjects 
representative of the pioneer West; in 
Palo Alto on Sept. 5. Among works 
which won him fame: heroic-size bronze 
Seven Mustangs at U. of Texas, the 
Princeton Tigers on the Princeton cam- 
pus, the McKinley Lions at Buffalo, 
the pumas in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. 


Natalie Johnson Van Vleck, society- 
portrait painter, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
heiress; in New York on August 25. 


Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


Reports from abroad provide the 
dampening news that exhibitions of 
American art are not receiving many 
encomiums in Italy and England. The 
Italians shy away from the trickery 
of abstraction and distortion, favor- 
ing the show by De Chirico who is 
trying to start another Renaissance 
with pictures which have eye appeal. 
And in London they find our magic 
realists dull though competent—able 
to paint in many instances, but not 
often endowed with any idea of what 
pictorially is worth painting. 

It is very unfortunate that the 
intrusion of modernism, with its 
vagaries and irrational theories, put 
a quietus on the great American 
Renaissance of the early 20th cen- 
tury. If a good collection of the top- 
notchers of that period, some of 
whom are still painting, were to be 
sent abroad, it would be quite an- 
other story. Especially regrettable is 
the fact that no one has ever as- 
sembled a corking good show of Taos 
Indian art or of paintings of the Old 
West for exhibition in London. Dis- 
plays like these would take the art 
world the way Buffalo Bill’s show 
took the general public. 
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art 
materials 





prints, framing, books 
free: our monthly bulletin, “friem’s four pages” 


exhibits of contemporary art in our new gallery 


JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 




















































NATIONAL ACADEMY 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


LIFE DRAWING, PAINTING, GRAPHIC ARTS 


Instructors—Painting: 


IVAN OLINSKY, N.A. 
ROBERT PHILIPP, N.A. 
OGDEN M. PLEISSNER, N.A. 


Instructor—Graphic Arts: 
RALPH FABRI, N.A. 


FIRST SEMESTER OPENS OCTOBER, 1950 
MORNING, AFTERNOON, EVENING CLASSES 























For Information Write 
Vernon C. Porter, Director 


3 East 89 Street New York 28, N. Y. 
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CERTIFICATE COURSES 


Advertising Design 
Illustration, 
industrial Design 
Photography, 
Sculpture 


TORT Bs 


Boccia, Dean 


44 North Ninth St., Columbus, Ohio 


EUROPEAN SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN NEW YORK CITY 
HERMANN GROSS HILDEGARD RATH 


drawing e sculpture 
20 Fifth Avenue (12C) 












painting e 
SPring 7-0259 


CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
AT BEAUTIFUL CORONADO ISLAND ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN 
MONTY DRAWING 


SUMMER WATERCOLOR SEMINAR PAINTING 
““APPROVED FOR VETERANS” SCULPTURE 
DIRECTOR 














DONAL HORD, FRANCIS ROBERT WHITE, DAN DICKEY, | ILLUSTRATION 
DR. RUTH RAY, WILLIAM DAVIS, DAN PUTNAM, MURAL & 
ALOYS BOHNEN, MONTY LEWIS. EDWARD REEP. | ©OMMERCIAL 


692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. mar 


San Diego 
SCHOOL OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


6063 La Jolla Blvd. | Orren R. Louden, Director La Jolla 
P. ©. Box 953 “Approved for Veterans'’ California 


, SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
“The Leading School of Modern 
_ 
Drawing, Painting, Composition, Design 
' FOR VETERANS and NON-VETERANS 
208 E. 20th St., New York 3 
26 
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A Modern Viewpoint 


By Ralph M. Pearson 


Walt Disney Abdicates 

WELL, WELL, WELL. I have seen Walt 
Disney’s latest—‘‘Treasure Island”—and 
sad is the news it announces. Walt Dis- 
ney, king of the imaginative picture, 
beloved by millions for the visual ex- 
citements he has given them through 
the creations of the animated cartoon, 
foremost exponent of a new art form 
of culture-shaking importance, hero of 
children as their liberator from the 
grown-up world of the cold, hard fact 
into that other never-never world where 
anything under or over the sun can hap- 
pen—and does—in bewildering array; 
Walt, in his feature pictures, has quit, 
has resigned. 

And what a kingdom it was! We could 
see Jonah swallowed by the whale right 
in front of our startled eyes. Mickey 
could slide down the mountain, fall a 
mile, sink into the sea and walk hap- 
pily along the bottom saying howdy to 
the fish—why not? Anything could hap- 
pen. That was the great point. Disney 
was literally king of all he surveyed on 
this earth of ours and under it and over 
it. And he has gone and abdicated. He 
has climbed way down—froin the moun- 
tain-top of creation to the dusty and 
crowded market-place of mechanized 
imitation of the actual fact via the color 
photo. 

What has Disney done in “Treasure 
Island” to justify such lamentations? 
He has shifted all the adventure, all the 
excitement, all the drama from the pic- 
ture as a picture to certain actors do- 
ing their stunts in certain physical set- 
tings, all according to the story 
presented in words by Robert Louis 
Stevenson in his adventure classic. The 
color cameras record the actual actors 
and events. Close-ups show every physi- 
cal detail of costumes, dirty bearded 
villains, of ship, sea and jungle island. 
All the creative art of a mind and 
hand-made picture is gone—the art, if 
any, being shifted to the actors in the 
playing of their parts. The picture be- 
comes merely a machine-made record- 
ing of events transpiring before the 
camera lens, In thus abandoning the 
field of the motion-drawing in which he 
was a leader who at times achieved 
amazing creative distinction, Disney has 
joined the crowded ranks of the camera- 
grinders of Hollywood—in which crowd, 
if he continues his abdication, he will be 
ultimately and deservedly lost. 

Disney, strange to say, has never 
seemed to realize the vast potentialities 
of the animated cartoon in the hands of 
those picture-makers called “artists.” 


es 


From the pure inventions of the best — 


of his animated drawings, like parts of 


“Fantasia” and “Victory Through Air 
Power,” he has been gradually descend- © 


ing through the years to increasing 
naturalism, as in “Bambi,” and then to 
those pathetic compromises wherein the 
abstract symbol was combined with live 
actors, such as “Three Caballeros,” 
“Song of the South,” and now to this 
complete sell-out to the literal fact in 
“Treasure Island.” 

Why does artist-Disney do it? Why 
does he abdicate his well earned throne? 


Can it be that his audiences share re- 7 


sponsibility ? 


The Art Digest 
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Philadelphia News 
By Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA: An interesting new art 
service center, run by illustrator-teacher 
William C. Blood, is celebrating its first 
birthday at 42 S. 17th Street. 

Blood, as a practicing artist, knows 
the problems of the professional, and, 
as a teacher, understands the needs of 
the student. Coupling both experiences, 
he is endeavoring in his little center 
behind the United Nations Bazaar to 
offer certain services either non-existent 
elsewhere in town or difficult to locate. 
These include the building of a visual 
file with everything in it from the pic- 
ture of a calla lily to that of a steel 
mill, Any artist or student with a de- 
sign problem may, for a few cents, 
pluck out such material and take it 
back to his own studio for reference. 
Similarly, through direct contacts in 
France, England and Germany, Blood 
is gathering hard-to-get material on the 
work of great illustrators. 

Blood’s exhibitions also reflect his 
professional experience. He knows, for 
instance, that to the artist who must 
depend for livelihood on what he can 
earn from his work, subject matter is 
important. Consequently he has staged 
little shows dealing with the industrial 
scene; with the sea and the waterfront; 
with flowers; and this month with Penn- 
sylvania Dutch motifs. 

In almost every instance the type of 
service offered has been suggested by 
some particular demand. The visual file 
grew out of one young artist’s need for 


pictures of hobby horses to serve as a 
basis for a fabric design; the seashore 
and harbor exhibition developed from 
demands of a client who collects im- 
pressions of the Delaware waterfront. 

The Blood exhibition program also 
embraces work by good artists of yes- 
terday and tomorrow. Among profes- 
sional artists already presented in the 
Blood gallery are Norman Guthrie Ru- 
dolph, Paul Remmey, Peggy and John 
Geiszel, John Lear, Eleanor Copeland, 
Florence Cannan and Frances Lichten. 

Thus, one practicing artist, by capi- 
talizing on his own working experience, 
is endeavoring to help himself by help- 
ing others. 

Although the art season in Philadel- 
phia does not shift into high gear until 
October, several important exhibitions 
will reward those who return early 
from their vacations. The annual ex- 
hibition of the Philadelphia Art Teach- 
ers Association will occupy the Art Al- 
liance from September 18 to October 2. 
It includes watercolors, and black and 
whites (prints and pen-and-inks) by 
some 60 teachers in the public and pri- 
vate schools of the city and vicinity. At 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts a memorial exhibition of oils by 
Maurice Molarsky and the annual ex- 
hibition of the Philadelphia Art Direc- 
tors Club are due to open September 
22; while at the Contemporary Art As- 
sociation of Philadelphia, beginning 


September 29 and extending to October 
25, a composite show of art in various 
media, all dealing with Pennsylvania, 
will be a contribution to the celebration 
of Pennsylvania Week, 


THE ART STUDENTS 





Art at the Fair 
[Continued from page 12] 


Kienholz. Jurors were painter Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, sculptor Humbert Albrizio 
and the Dicest’s Chicago critic, C. J. 
Bulliet. Wrote Juror Bulliet: 

“The show revealed much the same 
tendency in American art that I had 
observed during six weeks in California. 
That is, American art is gradually draw- 
ing away from the extreme ‘isms’ and 
reasserting a healthy American strain 
which was in the Colonial and Hudson 
River manifestations before French Im- 
pressionism and German Expressionism 
moved in like tidal waves, spawning 
hosts of ‘doodlers.’ 

“Both Kuniyoshi and Albrizio are 
modern in their tendencies, but both 
are for sound craftsmanship based on 
ideas. The show we selected was rough- 
ly one-third conservative—the rest rep- 
resented various phases of American ex- 
perimentation. 

“The sculpture was of better quality 
than the painting. For originality and 
expressive power, the first prize-winner 
(by Anthony Caponi of Minneapolis) 
and the second (by Graham McGuire 
of St. Cloud) would grace any show, 
American or European. Both artists 
work in wood, both utilize the grain 
skillfully but are unfaltering masters 
of the blocks. 

“An almost surrealist painting by Syd 
Fossum of Minneapolis and a conserva- 
tive but highly expressive still-life by 
Yakiv Hnizdovsky of St. Paul were 
awarded first and second prizes for 
painting.” 





LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 
215 West 57th St. 


announces its 75th Regular Session 


September 18 through May 29 


Ninety classes in fine and applied arts; 


entrance requirements; 


Monday through Friday 


Day Sessions: $23 per month. Late P.M.: $14 
per month. Evening: $18 per month. 


Saturday 


Half day: $11 
per month. 


per month. 


Alston 
Bacon 
Bank 
Barnet 
Bosa 
Bouche 
Brackman 
Browne 
Buehr 
Carroll 
Corbino 
De Pauw 
De Vries 


Kantor 
Katz 

Kaz 
Kelly 
Klonis 
Kuniyoshi 
Laufman 
Levi 
Lewis 
Liberte 
Marsh 
McNulty 


E. Dickinson 
S. Dickinson 
Dirk 
DuMond 
Fiene 
Freuchen 
Garrett 
Grosz 

Groth 

Hale 

Holty 
Hovannes 
Johnson 


Stewart Klonis, Director. Write or phone for free illustrated 
catalogue. Circle 7-4510. 


September 15, 1950 


registration by the 
month. Approved for study under G.I. Bill. 


McPherson 





show you 
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Full day: $16 
instructors 
Miller 
Murphy 
Olinsky 
Philipp 
Piening 
Priscilla 
Reilly Al Parker 
Schabbehar Jon Whitcomb 
Sternberg Ben Stahi 
Trafton Stevan Dohanos 
Tschacbasov Robert Fawcett 
Zorach Harold von Schmidt 
Peter Helck 
Austin Briggs 
John Atherton 
‘. Fred Ludekens 
Albert Dorne 





America’s 12 most famous artists 


how to make successful pictures... 


Top professional art training is 
what makes the difference 
“gifted unknown” and 
“successful artist:? Now you can 
have that professional training 
at home, in your spare time— 
under the personal supervision 
of America’s 12 most famous art- 
ists. Send in coupon below for 
full details—today! 


between 
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> FAMOUS ARTISTS COURSE 
: Dept. 1-9, Westport, Conn. 
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: about Famous Artists Course. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING AND 


The School of Painting and Sculpture offers a 
Bachelor of Fine Arts i 
classes are also available for non-matriculated students 


Melvin Loos 
Cronzio 


Art 
INSTRUCTORS: 
Harry Carnohan 


Gerhard Gerlach 
Robert B. Hale 
Pompeo DeSantis John Heliker 
Lorain Fawcett D Kingman 
Edward J. Frey eric Knight 
Bruce Gentry Elmer Loemker 


CLASSES: DRAWING 
WINTER SESSION: 


SCULPTURE 


‘am of courses leading to the degree of 
2’ Pointing tig 


or Sculpture 


Hans Alexander Mueller 
Maldarelli 


Peppino Mangravite 
Ralph Mayer 

Edward 
Henry J. Meloy 


PAINTING 


elcarth 


SCULPTURE GRAPHIC ARTS 


Registration, September 20 to 26, 1950 


Classes begin September 27, 1950 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


SUMMER SESSION: 





EAST HALL 


Registration, July 5, 6, 7, 19 
Classes July 9? 


5 
to August 17, 1951 


hans hofmann 


school of fine art—52 w. 8 st., n. y. c. 


morning - afternoon - evening — gr. 7-3491 


start of winter session october 2nd 


oe wero. OF THE WORCESTER ART. MUSEUM 


ST. AUGUSTINE SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING 


January thru April 
LANDSCAPE 







PORTRAIT 
Until Jan. 1, write: 
John W. Pratten, Spaakenkill Road, 
Poughkeepsie New York 









THE "WW" ART CENTER 
Aaron Berkman, Dir. 
offers courses in 

© LIFE DRAWING e JEWELRY 

© PAINTING @ LEATHERCRAFT 
@ SCULPTURE © METAL WORK 

© PHOTOGRAPHY © POTTERY 


Cali AT. 9-9456 for Catalogue 


YM & YWHA ex. Ave. at 92nd st., N.Y. 


PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 
UNDER 


BRACKMAN 


WILL REOPEN 
OCTOBER 16th TO MAY 30th 
ZICHY ACADEMY OF ART 


427 E. 85th Street, New York 28, N. Y. 
1 te 4 P.M. Tel. RE. 7-9305 


DAVID FREDENTHAL 


FALL TERM CLASSES IN 


WATERCOLOR — DRAWING 


Mornings @ Afternoons @ Evenings 
For information write or call Doris Ostrom 
Studio 4, 637 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Plaza 9-7107 or MUrray Hill 6-5500 
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Naat) FINE ARTS 


SA TTIT INSTRUCTION 
ivag FLORIDA 


WEST PALM BEACH 


i 


ARTISTS’ LITHOGRAPHIC WORKSHOP 


© PROFESSIONAL printing service 
© DEMONSTRATION of printing techniques 


© COLOR LITHOGRAPHY encouraged 
$35 for 3 months 


Bob Blackburn Artist Lithographer 
111 West 17th St., WN. Y. C. WAtkins 4-7190 
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CAREER SCHOOL 


ATOP THE FLATIRON BLDG., NEW YORK 
State-approved certificate courses. Draw- 
ing, Painting, Design, for specialization 
in Advertising, Illustration, Cartooving, 
Fashion, etc. Day and eve. courses. 
Sat. classes—Jr. & Sr. Term openings: 
Sept. 25, Feb. 6, June 18. Est. 1926 
Miss Alberta T. Ellison, Dir. 
Suite 2009, 175 Fifth Ave.,N.¥.C.10 


MARGOLIES 


(s. L.) 


ETCHING CLASSES 


Day, Evening, Saturday A. M. 
244 W. 42 St., N. Y. CH. 4-5861 









Art Education 





TEACHING PortFoLio No. 3 in the Mu- — 


seum of Modern Art’s splendid series 
deals with Modern Art, Old and New, 
Picasso explains the title: “To me there 
is no past nor future in art. If a work 
of art cannot live always in the present 
it must not be considered at all. 


The theme and purpose of the port- 
folio is explained by Director René 
d’Harnoncourt: “The aim is to show 
that a kinship often exists between 
works of art from different epochs, al- 
though each one is of course condi- 
tioned by the phase of civilization that 
produced it.” 

The plates are numbered so that mod- 
ern works alternate with ancient or 
what the museum calls “foreign” works 
—the latter coming from cultures other 
than the Western European. 

The pictures are further arranged to 
point up affinities in the artists’ points 
of view. The first eight plates illustrate 
an emphasis on structure, They include 
a detail from a Sung dynasty painting, 
a lovely Cézanne, a Piranesi etching, 
Picasso’s Ma Jolie, two African wood 
sculptures, Picasso’s The Painter and 
His Model, a Chimbayan gold figure and 
a Mondrian. The next six plates, all of 
sculpture, are intended to show interest 
in simplification and stylization; the 
next six show style as the bearer of 
emotional content; the following six 
emphasize form and volume; then four 
plates demonstrate an interest in mo- 
tion; and the final plates are devoted 
to the fantastic and mysterious. 


Though there can be much argu- 
ment about the museum’s classifica- 
tions (why, for example, Munch and 
Picasso’s Guernica as “the fantastic 
and mysterious” rather than as bearers 
of emotional content?), since most of 
the pieces illustrated are of far too high 
quality to be classified so one-dimen- 
sionally, they do provide a good jump- 
ing off place for thought and many of 
the juxtapositions are illuminating. 

For example, while Oriental art was 
not the fetish for Cézanne that it was 
for some of his contemporaries, it is 
interesting to note how fundamental 
are the resemblances between one of 
his late landscapes and one of the Sung 
period. 

A 16th-century Head-Landscape and 
a Paranoic Face by that master of raz- 
zle-dazzle,. Dali, prove that Dali did not 
invent landscapes which perform all 
kinds of tricks. 

In fact, many of the comparisons 
make this look-just-alike point. One 
wonders if the Modern in trying to 
prove a point is not laboring it, and 
if it is an argument for a work’s validity 
to say “Why, something just like it was 
done three centuries or 30 before.” 

Also, the Museum seems sometimes, 
as in the Piranesi-Picasso case, to have 
fallen into the trap they caution against, 
of mistaking superficial likeness for true 
affinity. Perhaps this could not have 
happened so easily had some of the pic- 
tures been in color, for though the pic- 
tures are not “lost” in black and white, 
without color they frequently have 4a 
different impact. 


Finally, it seems strange that out of 4 


15 comparisons between modern West- 
The Art Digest 
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HARTFORD 
ART SCHOOL 





MAURICE GEO. KLYNE 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 

308 East 173rd Street, Bronx 57, N. Y. 

PAINTING © DRAWING © COMPOSITION 


Telephone Cypress 9-1886 
between 9 A.M. & 12 Noon 


School of Design for Women 
106th YEAR. Internationally 
known artists-instructors. 


a & Degree courses in 
Art, Art Ed., Fashion De- 


. N Ss T 4 T UTE a & lil., Interior & Textile 


esign, Paintin & Ill. Crafts, 

Day, evening. G. I. & State ap- 

proved. Dormitories. Catalog. 
F 1326 N. Broad Street, 
° Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


PAN-AMERICA ART SCHOOL 


Morning, afternoon and evening classes in 


| FINE and COMMERCIAL ART 





Veterans — Non-veterans — Co-Educational 
Beginners accepted — Immediate Enrollment 
FALL REGISTRATION OPEN 
Catalog D on request 


321 WEST 56th ST., N. Y. C. PL. 7-0064 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 


N Fall term registration: Sept. 22, 1950 
For information address 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


AMERICAN ART 
ACADEMY OF 
Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 


cial and Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday 
classes. Individual instruction. Write for booklet. 


FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
25 East Jackson Blvd., Dept. 990, Chicago 4, Sil. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 











INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 








Schocl of Art 


BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 


BF.A. & M.A. in Painting, Sculpture, 
Print Making, Commercial Art and Design. 


Ernest Freed, Director 
Peoria 5, Illinois 


CARRENO 


STUDIO PAINTING CLASSES 


Life Class Still Life 
370 Central Park W..N.Y.C. e MO. 3-6086 
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ern and ancient or non-Western art, 
Picasso has been chosen to represent 
the moderns in three instances, The 
portfolio is in no way intended as a 
survey of modern artists, but since it 
was compiled for educational use it 
might have made the same points in 
a broader way had other artists such 
as Braque and Léger been included. 

However, despite these faults the 
portfolio as a whole is a fine piece of 
work. The plates themselves are, as 
usual, beautiful. Sculpture in particular 
has been simply and carefully photo- 
graphed, with sufficient light to bring 
out textural effects without introducing 
disturbing shadows. 

This portfolio, like the others in the 
series, is reasonably priced ($7.50) and 
would make a handsome addition to any 
library. It is intended mainly for schools 
and small museums, and could well 
serve such institutions as the backbone 
for a series of educational exhibitions. 


Academy School Reopens 


In October, the National Academy of 
Design, age 125, will once again open 
its School of Fine Arts—after a two- 
year hiatus. 

A new direction for the Academy 
School is indicated by an abrupt about- 
face in its curriculum. Heretofore it 
was a staunch advocate of forced feed- 
ing, prescribing for each of its students 
a rigorous program which often en- 
tailed a year of drawing antique casts. 

Now, announces Director Samuel Por- 
ter, a student entering the Academy will 
follow no set course of study, but will 
work independently as he wishes, with 
criticism and advice offered by the in- 
structors at frequent intervals. 

This type of program has been most 
successfully followed by the Art Stu- 
dents League, which, coincidentally, was 
founded by former Academy students in 
1875 during an Academy shutdown. 

The philosophy behind this sort of 
art education, according to Mr. Porter, 
is that you can’t make fine artists by 
stuffing students with specified amounts 
of painting, drawing, and so forth. 

Mr. Porter sums it up: “Let the stu- 
dent decide when he needs help with 
his color or with his drawing or his 
composition. Just leave him alone, when 
he doesn’t think he needs help, but be 
there when he does.” 

There to help Academy students will 
be N.A.’s Ivan Olinsky, Robert Philipp 
and Ogden Pleissner, all teaching life 
drawing, painting and composition, and 
Ralph Fabri, teaching graphic arts. 

Until its own building is erected just 
east of the Academy on 89th Street, 
the school will be housed in the Aca- 
demy building. The rear of the first 
floor has been remodeled to contain 
a long, narrow workshop for graphic 
arts, a huge, wholly artificially lighted 
studio, and offices. An art supply store, 
library and lounge complete the auster- 
ity scale facilities, which will accom- 
modate 150 students.—PESELLA LEvy. 


SCULPTURE STUDIO 


240 Central Park South 


CATHERINE BARJANSKY'S 


Original, simplified method of teaching sculp- 
ture. Previous training unnecessary. Amazingly 
quick results. Groups, private lessons. Business 
people evening classes; children’s, Saturday 
morning. For appt. COlumbus 5-8205. 











THE CITY COLLEGE 


School of General Studies 
Extension Division 


100 Courses in Fine and 


Applied Arts Beginning 
September 25th, 1950 in 
40 Different Localities 


of New York City Near 
Your Home or Office. 


Write for Catalog D 


THE CITY COLLEGE 
School of General Studies 
Extension Division 


Sonvent Avenue and 139th Street 
New York 31, N. Y. or 
Call WAdsworth 6-5409 


uC 


the School for 
Art Studies 


ENROLL NOW FOR FALL AND 


WINTER CLASSES 


Approved Under Gi Bill 
For Catalog, write or call SC 4-9518 
250 West 90th St., N. Y. 24 
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FINE ARTS 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 


SMALL GROUPS — INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
BASIC COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
Veterans ee 

Write for Catalogue 
240 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON. 15, MASS. 
LIC. COMM. OF MASS. DEP’T. OF EDUCATION 


MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 
of MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 


Two-year full-time course offers ex- 
cellent foundation for commerial art 
job or advanced study. Individual 
attention. Catalog on request. 


South Mountain & Bloomfield Avenues 
MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Professional walang 3 in r paintng- ee sculp- 
ture, murals. degrees through 
coordinated oe = University of Pennsylvania. 
Many scholarships, prizes. Distinguished faculty. 
Summer School at 


116 N. Broad St. 











hester Springs, Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





ADVERTISING ART — FINE ART 


¥: GUTSTANDING PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 


CAS Ta a 


SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN < 





F us EAST PINE STREET SEATTLE 22 
29 



































































































































COURSES BY MAIL in 
modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi- 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 


OBJECTIVES 
Free emotional expression in color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP... Nyack, N.Y. 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, 
layout, fashion illustration, interior decorating, 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. Approved 
for training veterans. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2108 W. Flegler St. 





SEPTEMBER 25 & OCTOBER 2 
Registration Open Now 


Fine Arts, Commercial Arts, Airbrush. Individual 
Instruction. Catalog AD. Jessica M. Carbee. Director. 


-126 MASS. AVE .f BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTOW- 











COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Basic Design GUSSOW 
Drawing .. TILLEY 
Painting .. WOELFFER 
Graphics .. BARRETT 
Mid-Term Registration 
January 29 

Address: Registrar 
ColoradoSprings, Colo. 


MAXWELL Relax, Learn to Paint! 


STARR Individual Instruction 


Beginners & Advanced 


© Portrait Painting 
© Life © Drawing 
© Color © Composition 


© Still Life Sele 

© Iilestration © Sesiptere 
Also HOME STUDY COURSE 
Day, Eve, & Sat. TR. 7-0906 
Box 19D, 54 W. 74 St., WN. Y. C. 


THER INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 
Fine, Industrial, Advertis- 
ing Arts. Teacher Training. 
Degrees, B.F.A., M.F.A., 
B.A.E., M.A.E. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 96 
30 


SCHOOL OF 








Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


(Unless otherwise indicated, open to 
all artists) 


Boston, Massachusetts 


18TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION BOSTON SO- 
CIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS. 
Jan. 9-28. Museum of Fine Arts. Media: 
oil, watercolor, drawing, pastel & sculp- 
ture. Entry fee: $5.00. Also prints; fee 
$1.00 for one, $2.00 for two. Purchase 
fund. Application for membership & dues 


due Nov. 18. Entries due Dec. 16. Write 
Kathryn Nason, 127 Somerset St., Belmont, 
Mass. 
Chicago, Illinois 
40TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PRINTS 
AND 14TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
MINIATURE ETCHINGS. Nov. 6-Dec. 2. 


Findlay Art Galleries. Media: metal media, 
intaglio. Fee: $2.00 for noh-members. Jury. 
Three prizes total $100. Work due Oct. 14. 
Write F. Leslie Thompson, Chicago Society 
of —_ 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
1, Til. 
New York, New York 
37TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
ARTISTS OF AMERICA. Nov. 
tional Academy. Media: oil, watercolor, 
sculpture and mural design. Entry fee for 
non-members $3. Work due Nov. 1. Jury. 


Prizes. Write Cee, Bf hiting, 58 W. 57 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 

12TH ANNUAL ns AMERICAN 
VETERANS SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. Sept. 
22-Oct. 10. National Arts Club. Veterans 
of all American Armed Forces eligible. 
Work due Sept. 18. Write S. H. Pickering, 
46 Jane Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


9TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION AUDUBON 
ARTISTS. Jan. 18-Feb. 4. National Acad- 
emy. Jury. Medals & prizes. Entry fee 
$3. Entry cards & entries due Jan. 4. 
Write Ralph Fabri, 1083 5th Ave., New 
York 28, N. Y. 


Oakland, California 
i8TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Oct. 8-Nov. 
5. Media: watercolors, pastels, drawings & 
prints. Juries. Entry cards & works due 
by Sept. 24. Write Oakland Art Gallery, 
Municipal Auditorium, Oakland 7, Calif. 


Pasadena, California 


30TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION CALIFORNIA 
WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. Pasadena Art 
Institute. Nov. 12-Dec. 10. Media: water- 
color, gouache & pastel. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
blanks due Oct. 16. Write John Leeper, 
P. O. Box 3803 Terminal Annex, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


48TH ANNUAL PHILADELPHIA WATER- 
COLOR AND PRINT EXHIBITION. Oct. 
29-Nov. 26. Media: watercolor, pastel, tem- 
pera, gouache, drawings & graphics not be- 
fore exhibited in Philadelphia. Limit: 3 
works. Entry cards & work due Oct. 4 by 
express, Oct. 9 by hand. Purchase prizes 
& awards. Write Pennsylvania Academy of 


ALLIED 
12-28. Na- 


the Fine Arts, Broad & Cherry Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
49TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION PENNSYL- 


VANIA SOCIETY OF MINIATURE 
PAINTERS. Oct. 29-Nov. 26. Media: mini- 
atures under 8x10” & framed. Entry cards 
& work due Oct. 13. Prizes & awards. Write 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phoenix, Arizona 
25TH ARIZONA ART EXHIBITION. Nov. 
3-12. Arizona State Fair. Entry blanks due 
Oct. 16, entries. due Oct. 20. Write Herbert 
L. Pratt, Chairman, Fine Arts Department, 
Fair Commission, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Peoria, Mlinois 


NATIONAL PRINT EXHIBITION. Jan. 24- 
Feb. 21. Jury. Awards. Entries due Jan. 6. 
Write Ernest Freed, Director, School of 
Art, Bradley University, Peoria 5, Il. 

Washington, D. C. 

22ND BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CON- 
TEMPORARY AMERICAN OIL PAINT- 
INGS. Mar. 31-May 13. Media: oil, oil- 
tempera, encaustic. Jury. Prizes _ total 
$5,200. Entry cards due Feb. 3. Works 
due Feb. 9 in Wash. or New York. Write 


Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, 
2-6; 


Youngstown, Ohio 
16TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW. Jan. 1- 
28. Media: oil, watercolor, gouache, pastel. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry fee. Entry blanks & 


work due Dec. 10. Write Secretary, Butler 
Art Institute, Youngstown 2, Ohio. 





AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 


3410 Broadway, N.Y.31 Phone FO. 8-1350 


FALL TERM... 


REGISTRATION SEPT. I8th 
DRAWING * PAINTING 
ILLUSTRATION 
ADVERTISING DESIGN 


SPECIAL PART TIME CLASSES 
FOR AMATEURS & HOBBYISTS 
Write for Catalog B 


STUDIO SCHOOL of ADVERTISING ART 


TRAIN FOR A WELL PAYING POSITION 
Practical courses in Commercial Art, Sign Writing, Sitk 
Sereen Processes, Fashion Illustration, Dress Design. 
12 years placement of graduates. Individual instruction. 
Continuous enroltment. 


Write for Catalog D. 
ISABEL AFFLECK, Director 
229 East 6th Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 


LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year’ round school 
Box 891 Taos, New Mexico 





PAINTING 
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CLEVELAND 
INSTITUTE OF ART 


(Formerty the Cleveland Schoo! of Art) 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


YLAND 


eee 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 









ABBE 


SCHOOL OF 
Advertising Art 


FINE ARTS 


founded 1938 Neteran Approved 
Work-Scholarships for non-vets 


1697 Broadway N. Y. 19. N.Y 


RINGLING *“ " 


Art 

Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Decoration in Florida year round. Faculty of out- 
standing artists. Use Ringling Museum and Ringling Circus. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.’’ 
Address: George A. Kaiser, Jr., Executive Secretary, 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


PAINTING - DRAWING 
CLASSES ae 
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INTRODUCTION TO MODERN ART 
PAUL ZUKOR 


and Architecture 
Author, 


Prof., 
at New 


History of Art 
School, Coo + Union; 
"Styles in Painting’ 
Dr. Zucker discusses individual art works in relation 
to the main currents of modern art as they reflect 
general traits of modern thought: Influences of the 
Art of the Past upon Modern Art; Impressionism: 
From Manet to Renoir and Monet; The First Post- 
Impressionists—Cezanne, Gauguin, Van Gogh, Seurat, 
Signac, Matisse, Derain, Dufy, Braque, Picasso, Juan 
Gris; Expressionism—-Munch, Rouault, Chagall, Marc, 
Kokoschka; Futurism—Balla, Duchamp, Severini; Ab- 
stract Painting—From Kandinsky to Mondrian; 
Rousseau; Surrealism; Abstract Sculpture. 
Illustrated with Lantern Slides 


Mondays at 8:00 Beginning 
8 Sessions Oct. 16th 
Course $6.50 

Send Check or Money Order 

Send for bulletin of all courses 


RAND SCHOOL 


15th St. . New York 3 
Algonquin 5-6250 
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STUDY PAINTING IN FLORIDA 
JANUARY Ist to MAY 1st, 1951 


Farnsworth 


LANDSCAPE STILL LIFE PORTRAIT 


Approved for Veterans. 
Write for Circular A FARNSWORTH SCHOOL OF ART 


Route 4, Siesta Key, Sarasota, Fla. 
SCHOOL OF 


ITALY FINE ARTS 


STUDIO HINNA 


31 VIA Di VILLA RUFFO 
Veterans Approved 


@ Enroll Any Time 
ROME, 





@ Inquiries Answered 
Promptly in English 


ITALY 


WATERCOLOR 
COURSES 


Fla.—January and February 
Washin , D.C.—April and May 
Cali ia—July and August 
Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O St. N 
Washington 6, D.C. 


O’HAR 


WTA DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 

Ua I inscssssantn s tsoctes 

Decoration + Carteoning 

of Art Essentials « Commercial Art 

MIMEUADYE Dey, tve, sot, ond sun. Cloner, 
Write for free Catalog 


18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 







PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL °F 


Degree and diploma courses in Adver- 
tising, fllus., Int. decoration, Indus. 
design. Teacher education. Costume de- 
sign, Fashion Illus., Stagecraft, Jewelry 
& Silversmithing, Pattern design, 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog. 


Broad & Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 


TO ART SCHOOLS 


For many years Art Digest 
has made a special sub- 
scription offer to recog- 
nized art schools. Write in 
now for full particulars. 


School Department 


The ART DIGEST 
116 E. 59th Street, New York 22 


September 15, 1950 


OHIO WATERCOLOR SOCIETY’S 


5TH ANNUAL 


13TH 


MID-AMERICA ANNUAL, 


15TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Nov. 


EMILY 





5TH REGIONAL EXHIBITION. 








REGIONAL SHOWS 


Columbus, Ohio 


26TH 
ANNUAL CIRCUIT EXHIBITION. Colum- 
bus Gallery of Fine Arts to Nov. on tour 
to July 1951. Open to present and former 
residents of Ohio. Media: watercolor, 
gouache and casein. Jury. Prizes. Dues 
$3.50. Work due Oct. 7. Write E. Harper, 
1403 Corvallis Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dayton, Ohio 


OHIO PRINT MAKERS EXHIBIT. Nov. 1- 


30. Open to present & former Ohio resi- 
dents. Jury. Purchase awards. Work due 
Oct. 23. Write Mildred Raffel, Dayton Art 
Institute, Forest & Riverview Aves., Day- 
ton 5, Ohio. 

Flushing, New York 


21ST ANNUAL FALL EXHIBIT. Nov. 12- 


18. Open to members. Media: oil, water- 
color, pastel, small sculpture, ceramics. 
Fee $6.50 including dues. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards & work due Nov. 3. Write 
Eloise Maehn, Chairman, Art League of 
xe Island, 40-14 149th Place, Flushing, 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


PRINT EXHIBITION OF 
THE FRIENDS OF AMERICAN ART. 
Nov. 6-26. Open to artists of Mich., Ind., 
Ill., & Wise. Entry fee $1 for up to 4 en- 
tries. Entry blanks due Oct. 18. Entries due 
Oct. 25. Jury. Prizes. Write Grand Rapids 
Art Gallery, 230 Fulton St. East, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
Hartford, Connecticut 
ANNUAL CONNECTICUT WATER- 
COLOR SOCIETY SHOW. Oct. 21-Nov. 12. 
Wadsworth Atheneum. Open to Connecticut 
residents. Media: watercolor & gouache. 
Out-of-state jury. Prizes. Entry cards & 
works due Oct. 13. Write Mrs. Elizabeth 
Fairchilds, Great Pond Road, Simsbury, 
Conn. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
1950. Nov. 5-26. 
Nelson Gallery of Art and Atkins Museum. 
Open to artists of Mo., Kans., Nebr.. Iowa, 
Okla., Colo., Ark., Wyo., Texas. Media: oil, 
watercolor, graphics, sculpture. Jury. Pur- 
chase prizes. Entry cards & work due 
Sept. 15-Oct. 1. Write Mrs. Pauline Everitt, 
4415 Warwick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
Massillon, Ohio 
1-30. 
Open to former & present residents of Ohio. 
Jury. Awards. Works due Oct. 28. Write 
Albert E. Hise, The Massillon Museum, 
Massillon, Ohio. 
New York, New York 
LOWE AWARD. Oct. 30-Nov. 11. 
Eggleston Galleries. Open to artists paint- 
ing in New York City, 25-35 years of age. 
Media: oil or oil tempera. Juries. Prizes. 
Work due Sept. 23. Write a ee, 


161 W. 57 St., New York 19, 
Seattle, Washington 
NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS EXHIBI- 
TION. Nov. 29-Dec. 17. Henry Gallery. 


Oven to residents of Wash., Ore., Idaho, 
Mont., & Wyo. Entry fee $.50. Jury. Pur- 
chase prizes. Entry blanks & work due 
Nov. 15. Write Mrs. Wm. F. Doughty, 718 
E. Howell St., Seattle 22, Wash. 


Sioux City, Iowa 


6TH ANNUAL IOWA WATERCOLOR SHOW. 


Traveling show. Open to artists voting in 
Iowa. Purchase prizes. Paintings due Oct. 
15. Write E,. Zavatsky, Art Center, 613% 
Pierce St., Sioux City 15, Iowa. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 

Oct. 1-29. 
Open to residents of Hampden, Hampshire 
& Franklin Counties. Media: oil, tempera, 
watercolor, sculpture, prints, completed in 
1949-50. Entry fee $1 per item. Work due 
Sept. 25-27. Write Springfield Museum of 
Fine Arts, 49 Chestnut St., Springfield 5, 
Mass. 

Topeka, Kansas 


4TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OIL 
PAINTING BY ARTISTS OF THE MIS- 
SOURI VALLEY. Oct. 9-Nov. 8. Open to 
residents of Kans., Mo., Okla. & Nebr. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due Sept. 22. 
Work due Sept. 26. Write Mrs. John Hope, 
Mulvane Art Museum, Washburn Univer- 


sity, Topeka, Kans. 
White Plains, New York 
20TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Nov. 13-20. 


County Center. Open to residents of West- 
chester County. Media: oil, watercolor, 
sculpture, graphics, crafts. Fee $3 to non- 
members. Prizes. Write Vivian O. Wills, 
Westchester Arts & Crafts Guild, Room 
- County Office Building, White Plains, 


Youngstown, Ohio 


4TH BIENNIAL CERAMIC SHOW. Oct. 1- 
29. Open to ceramists of Ohio. Media: all 
types of ceramics & enamels. Entry fee $1. 
Jury. - Prizes. Work due Sept. 28. Write 
Butlem Art Institute, Youngstown 2, Ohio. 





Chouinard 
Art Institute 


Classes in painting, water 
color, color and design, 
advertising design, maga- 
zine illustration, interior 
design, architecture and 
industrial design, costume 
design and fashion 
illustration. 

Write Registrar for information 
743 South Grand View 
Street 
Los Angeles 5, California 
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BRECHER 
PAINTING CLASS 


FALL TERM NOW IN SESSION 


Saturday Morning Classes 
for people of all ages. 


WaAtkins 9-5168 124 W. 23rd ST. 
MMS RE NEW YORK City 
INSTITUTE 


CATAN-ROSE ner 


Certif. courses. Fine Art— TIllustr. — Fashion — Interior 
Design —G.I. APPRV’D—SHORT specialized courses. 


72-12 112 STREET, FOREST HILLS, L. I. 
also Jamaica, L. |. BO. 3-1962 


SCHOOL 
OF ART 















LAYTON 


Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pho- 


tography, Industrial and Interior Design. 
Fall, Spring, Summer terms. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors 
Dept. 590, 758 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


WILLIAM FISHER 


CLASSES IN DRAWING & PAINTING 
OUTDOOR PAINTING TRIPS NEAR N. Y. 
STUDIO CLASSES e LIFE CLASSES 


Sth STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 W. 8th St., N.Y.C. GRamercy 5-7159 









A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited’ contact with 
Museum collection through study and _ lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


~~ BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


REGISTER NOW FOR FALL TERM 
Distinguished Faculty. Fine and Commercial Arts. Sixty-five 
Adult Courses, Beginning, Intermediate and Advanced. Part 
and fulltime. Mornings, Afternoons and Evenings. Co-ed. 
Approved for eligible veterans. Write for free Catalog D. 

EASTERN PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 17, WN. Y. 
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(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT - GUSTAVE J. NOBACK 
7005 Groton Street, Forest Hills, New York 


lst NAT’L VICE PRESIDENT : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 


2nd NAT’L VICE PRESIDENT : JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS 
35 Heathcote Road, Scarsdale, New York 


PRES{DENT EMERITUS : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 





NATIONAL SECRETARY : HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 

Route 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 

NATIONAL TREASURER NILS HOGNER 

35 West 8th Street, New York City 

NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS CHAIRMAN: 
FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN 

306 Rossiter. Avenue, Baltimore 12, Md. 


HONORARY PRESIDENT ALBERT T. REID 


, 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, ALON 
ROGER DEERING, HARVEY DUNN, 


BEMENT, LOUIS BETTS, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, DEAN CORNWELL, 
. GROSSE, 


FLORENCE L. HOHMAN, PERCY LEASON, GEORG 


GRANT, 
LOBER, EDMUND MAGRATH, L. ¥. MOCK, HOBART NICHOLS, GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, HENRY O'CONNOR, HELEN GAPEN 


TON PENNY, ‘CHARLES C. PLATT, TABER SEARS, HOWARD B. SPENCER, STOW 


WHITAKER, PAUL W. 


FREDERIC 


WENGENROTH, 
WHITENER, FREDERIC ALLEN WILLIAMS, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY-TREASURER, MRS. CALVERT BREWER, 114 EAST 84th STREET, NEW YORK 28, N. Y., RH. 4-8764 





Exhibitions and Demonstrations 


Among the subjects discussed at the 
June meeting of the National Execu- 
tive Committee of the A.A.P.L. were 
the Annual exhibitions. The New York 
City Chapter held its Annual Exhibi- 
tion by members from June 7 to June 
22 at the galleries of the National Arts 
Club, 15 Gramercy Park, New York 
City. The exhibition opened with a re- 
ception on the evening of June 6, was 
attended by more than 500 people. 

J. Barry Greene gave a demonstra- 
cion and lecture on his method of paint- 
ing a landscape on Sunday, June 11, at 
the popular hour of 3 P.M. Frederic 
Allen Williams, President of the New 
York City Chapter, modeled for an 
hour, showing the way he starts a por- 
trait head. He reported that these dem- 
onstration talks were well attended and 
always seem to be one method of get- 
ting people to attend. 


This method of exhibition showman- 
ship has become the standard practice 
in the development of interest and at- 
tendance in the large annual exhibi- 
tions held in New York City by such 
organizations as the American Water 
Color Society, Audubon Artists, Allied 
Artists of America and the National 
Academy of Design. 

Sometimes these demonstrations are 
quite ambitious with several demonstra- 
tors performing at the same time; 
sometimes they are given in connection 
with a fund-raising charity. In a large 
exhibition this means a generous turn- 
out of people, who get a novel form of 
entertainment for their entrance fee 
contribution to a worthy cause. Some 
attend for social interest but others 
come to get helpful pointers on how 
the artist works. 

Stage demonstrations have also been 
tried with the audience seated before 


the star performer. This type of show- 
manship is more difficult because audi- 
ences are more accustomed to active 
shows of stage and motion picture pro- 
ducticas, and may therefore tend to be- 
come somewhat restless. 

To help the painter or sculptor dem- 
onstrate, it is advisable to have a 
speaker discuss the progress and de- 
velopment of the artist’s theme and 
work and other kindred topics to keep 
control of the audience, in short, to 
prevent them from talking too loud and 
disturbing the victim on the stage who 
is doing the best he can under difficult 
conditions. 

There are other ways of making more 
vivid this silent language of canvas or 
paper. There are movies, some of which 
are done in technicolor, for educational 
purposes. It all indicates an increasing 
interest in Art. 


Who Exhibits and How 


Who and what are the type of mem- 
bers of the different chapters of the 
American Artist’s Professional League 
who exhibit at their Annual exhibitions 
and take part in American Art Week? 
It is difficult for members who live in 
and about New York City and who are 
accustomed to a series of large annual 
exhibitions and a great number of indi- 
vidual shows in the dealer galleries and 
in varicus clubs to sense the exhibition 
problems of smaller communities. This 
was also discussed at the June Execu- 
tive Committee meeting. 

We would like to know more of the 
experiences of other communities. What 
is new in the development of exhibition 
technique? We are told there has awak- 








NO WASTE... 


but for days. 


GENUINE 


areca color ( 


NO LOSS IN PERMANENCE OR BRILLIANCE... 
Grumbacher Genuine Casein Colors contain the 
same rich, brilliant pigments used in the manufac- 
ture of Grumbacher oil and water colors. They are 
all permanent and intermixable. 


NO CHANGE IN PAINTING TECHNIQUE... 
Grumbacher Genuine Casein Colors produce effects 
ranging in character from delicate aquarelle washes 
to oil color-like moderate impastos. 


NO CUPS...NO HUMIDIFYING RAGS... 
just squeeze the color from the tube onto the palette, 
dip your brush in water and paint. 





Grumbacher Genuine Casein Colors remain fresh 
and workable on the palette, not just for hours . . . 


WET Tae BLE yates eng 


Fill out coupon 
below for FREE 
illustrated 
instructive 
Casein Booklet 
and Color Card 
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ened a tremendous interest in art, not only in art apprecia- 
tion but in making of pictures. Thousands are painting these 
days and more developing each year, And all sorts of people 
are painting: janitors, plumbers, store keepers and house- 
wives to mention a few. 

Speaking of store keepers and housewives reminds us of 
a village art enterprise in the vicinity of New York some 
time ago. A housewife on the Exhibition Committee proposed 
to the local store keepers that the artists decorate the store 
windows appropriately in connection with the oncoming show 
at the local high school. For instance, in the village market 
windows, still-life’s of vegetables and fruit, etc. This de- 
veloped a fine popular interest in the exhibition, and later 
a window display magazine published an article about it, 

In another community the high school pupils painted and 
decorated the store windows to help develop interest in a 
school exhibition. They competed for prizes and the local 
newspaper made a feature of the event. For a few days it 
was the talk of the town. 

There are other ways of stimulating interest in art exhibi- 
tions and it would be interesting to hear about them. Some 
new exhibiting groups are looking for ideas. 


Amateurs or Not? 


The generous increase of new painters in the field de- 
velops another thought. What and when is a professional 
painter and when does a student or amateur become a pro- 
fessional? We assume that painters for pleasure develop an 
increasing pride in their work and with it a desire to be 
considered professional or as good as the professionals. Is a 
professional one who makes a living by practicing an art of 
some kind such as painting portraits, landscapes, etc., or 
one who teaches as well as paints, in other words, one whose 
working time is devoted entirely to art? Or is a professional 
one whose pictures or pieces of sculpture pass the same 
exacting jury as those of the type just mentioned? 

In fact, we have records of famous painters who made 
their livelihood in other callings, although their fame was 
based on their art work, 

Again we inquire, are there not an increasing number 
of people who are content to be amateurs and paint just 
for fun or recreation, people who have the urge to do some- 
thing with their hands? In talking this matter over, the idea 
was advanced that a great group of able non-professional 
painters is rapidly growing, a group which may need a 
forum for exchange of ideas and a means for comparing 
experiences, adventures and enthusiasm. 

Should it be a part of American Artist’s Professional 
League program to assist in this? These questions were asked 
and discussed at the June meeting. Dr. Noback as the new 
president has discussed the future of A.A.P.L. and what type 
of service it may render in the art field. 


Prizes and Purchases 


Another point discussed concerned the offering of prizes. 
The New York City Chapter in this last exhibition, instead 
of offering money or other prizes such as medals, had the 
jury simply name five works of outstanding merit. As the 
jury stated, it hoped thereby to eliminate some of the feeling 
or misunderstanding that often accompanies monetary prizes. 

We know, of course, that raising money for art prizes is 
a tough task for the art committees at times. You just have 
to know some one generous who has funds to spare. Too, a 
color maker or dealer, will sometimes help or buy space in 
the catalogue. Financing exhibitions is a severe problem 
for non-profit organizations such as Art Societies and, on the 
whole, purchases here are not as generous as they are in 
poverty stricken Europe. 

We are good at buying automobiles and television sets 
but not so good in the purchase of original works of art. Or 
are we wrong? What is the experience in the whole field? 
Are we advancing as art appreciators and buyers? 

People in the know, such as research specialists in the 
advertising field whose business it is to feel the public pulse, 
estimate that a great increase in art appreciation and patron- 
age has taken place in recent years. One acquaintance of 
ours who is such a specialist and who is also a very creditable 
Painter has observed this trend as he journeys across the 
country from coast to coast. This naturally affects the qual- 
ity standards of advertising campaigns. 

Some of us who sit on the Executive Committee do not 
know all the answers so we ask these questions hoping some 
of our members will join in the discussion and write in to our 
National Secretary, 


September 15, 1950 





Most Versatile of ali Cadmium Yellows... 
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Use Sargent’s Cadmium Yellow Pale, and dis- 
cover at last the one yellow that’s a must in 
your palette. 


In brushing quality, permanence, and tinting 
strength, Sargent’s Cadmium Yellow Pale, and 
all Sargent Fine Arts Oil Colors, are superior 
—when judged by government standards—to 
the colors of many other famous-name brands. 


Other Renowned SARGENT Color Mediums 
WATER COLORS ° PASTELS 
AIR BRUSH COLORS - TEMPERA 
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Sargent Building 
9601 Ist Ave., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 


“FINE ARTS” 


WHITE BRISTLE 
OIL COLOR BRUSH 


Here is a white-bristle brush of superlative 
at quality, with a permanent curved-in shape 
that insures good sharp edges on your brush 
strokes! Though you wash the bristles with 
soap or turpentine countless times, they 
return to their original shape immediately 
— never spread! Try argent “Fine Arts” 
Oil Color Brush and compare — you will 
find it the equal of the finest made here or 
abroad in pre-war days. 


Seamless nickeled ferrules. Long 
clear lacquered hardwood handles. 
Large English sizes. Brights and flats. 


Write for name of your nearest Sargent dealer 


SERIES “OBS” 
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(9601 Ist Ave., Brooklyn 20, N. Y 








CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
EXHIBITIONS 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
Addison Gallery To Sept. 24: Art 


Schools, U. 8. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History & Art Jo Oct. 
15: Paintings by Grandma Moses 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Walters Gallery Zo Oct. 8: Ancient 
Transportation & Communication. 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 

Old State Capitol Zo Oct. 1: 9th 
Annual Louisiana State Art Shove. 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 
Cranbrook Academy To Sept. 206 
Book Jackets; To Oct. 1: Marianne 
Strengell Textiles. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown Gallery Sept.: Modern Amer- 
ican Painting. 

Doll & Richards 
American Painting. 
Institute of Contemporary Art To 
Sept. 30: Contemporary § lialian 
Painters. 

Holman's Print Shop Sep..: 
Maps, Americana. 
Museum of Fine Arts Zo Oct. 1: 
Japanese 16th Century 
Paintings. 

Wiggin Gallery To Oct. 1: 
of the French Law 
Honore Daumier. 


CANTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Sept. 17-Oct. 15: Ohio 
Artis.s Show. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Foge Museum Sept.-: 
Early Civilizations. 

Mace. 20. Gt, “15: 
Under; To Oct. 7: 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute 7o Oct. 1: 
Exvhibi.ion, 

Chicago Galleries To Sept. 30: As- 
sociation of Chicago Painters &€ 
Sculptors. 

Dickens Gallery 7o Sept. 26: Chap 
man; Dickens; Olson; Waltman. 
Mandel Gailery Sept.: Group of Chi- 

cago ‘Artists. 

Palmer House Galleries 7o Sept. 28 
Irvin Burkee. 

Public Library Sept.: Ceramics by 
Mr. & Mrs. Salvatore Aucell¢ 

Stevens Gross Studio T7o Oct. 5 
Group of Artists from A.A.A. 

Well of the Sea Gallery Sept.: Made- 
line Tourtelot. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Institute of Art Sept.: 
Handwrought Silver. 

Museum of Art To Sept. 30: “75 
Masterpieces in Print.” 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center Sept.: Colorado 
Springs Artists; Sanios. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts To Sept. 24: 
Golden Age Hobby Show; Sept. 
22-30: Science in Pho.ography. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Sept.: Selections from 
the Permanent Collection, 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum 7o Nov. 12: 
Top of the World. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center Jo Sept. 24: French 
Taste; To Oct. 1: Wayne Nowack. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To Sept. 29: Ed- 
vard Munch; To Oct. 8: Six Paint- 
ers of the Northwest. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. 

Neville Public Museum 70 Sept. 31: 
Vandenberg Exhibiiion; Green Bay 
Artists. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Atheneum 7o Oct. 8: 
Old Master Drawings; “Here Comes 
the Bride.” 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery To Sept. 25: 
Painting. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

County Fair To Oct. 1: 19th & 20th 
Century Art. 

Cowie Galleries Sept.: Modern Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

Esther's Alley Gallery Sept.: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 

Forsyte Gallery Jo Sept. 28: Wil- 
liam Millarc. 

Hatfield Galleries Sept.: Modern 
French & American Paintings. 

Kistler ‘(-allery Jo Sept. 30: 25 
Prints by Jean Charlot. 

Frank Perls Gallery Zo Oct. 11: 
Joan Miro. 

Stendah] Galleries Sept.: Ancient 
American & Modern French Art. 
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Sept.: Modern 


Prints 


Screen 


Prints 
Courts by 


Sculpture of 


Design Down 
Primitive Art. 


Student 


Form in 


“The 


Scot ish 


Taylor Galleries Sept.: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings. 


Vigeveno Galleries Sept.: French & 


American Paintings. 
Frances Webb Galleries Sept.: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Free Public Library To Oct. 7: 22 
Painters of the Western Hemis- 
phere. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

University Gallery 7o Oct. 7: Stu- 
dent Show; Iran. 

Walker Art Center To Oct. 1: Mo- 
biles & Constructions; Seeing Pic- 
tures; To Nov. 5: The Tradition in 
Good Design: 1940-50. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute Zo Sept. 30: Six States 
Photography. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum 7o Sept. 24: 
Club of N. Y.; Early 
Indian Prints. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Newark Museum Sept.: Life & Cul 
ture of Tibet; The Sculptor Speaks 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum Sept. 17-28: No- 
Jury Show of Art Association of 
New Orleans. 

NEWTOWN, CONN. 

Robert Lee Gallery Sept.: Japanese 
Woodblock Prints. 


NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Arts & Sciences Sept.: 
19th Century American Paintings; 
Portraits by Art Corner Members. 


NORWICH, CONN. 

Slater Museum To Oct. 1: “The 
Petroleum Industry’; Definitions of 
Familiar Art Terms, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Dubin Gallery To Sept. 29: 
Moy Paintings & Prints. 
Penn. Academy Sept. 22-O0ct. 15: 
Art Directors’ Club Exhibijion; 
Maurice Molarsky Memorial. 

Woodmere Art Gallery Sept. 24-Oct. 
15: Members’ Exhibition. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Arts & Crafts Center To Sept. 21: 
Emily Sigal; Joseph Young; Sept. 
23-Oct. 8: Members’ Work. 
PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Museum 7o Sept. 30: Work 
Done in the Sumnier School of 
Fine & Applied Art. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum Sept.: Loren Maclver 
I. Rice Periera; Oregon Artists 
Drawing Annual; Chinese Art. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Three Arts To Sept.’ 30: 
Durchanek. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Museum of Art 7o Oct. 1: Eugene 
Delacroix Drawings & Prints; Old 
Master Prints. 

RALEIGH, N. C. 

State Art Gallery To Sept. 24: Prints 
by Mrs. Bayard Wooten. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Eastman House 7o Sept. 30: Photo- 
graphs by Jeanette Klute. 
ROCKLAND, ME. 

Farnsworth Museum T7o Oct. 30: 
Waldo Peirce Retrospective. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o Oct. 15: Etch- 
ings by 6 Artists; Sept.: Picasso 
Ceramic Plates; Italian Drawings 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
De Young Museum Sept.: 
Treasures. 

Labaudt Gallery 7o Sept. 28: Nobuo 
Katagaki, Loretta Faich, W. Jd. 
Eckert, Jerry Opper. 

Legion of Honor Sept.: State Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. 

Museum of Art To Sept. 24: Syra- 
cuse Ceramic Annual; To Oct. 8: 
Alfred Maurer; To Sept. 22: Mezx- 
ican Watercolors & Drawings. 
Raymond & Raymond 7o Sept. 36. 
Hal Goldman. 

Rotunda Gallery Jo Sept. 30: French 
Modern Masters. 

SANTA CRUZ, CALIF. 

San Lorenzo Book Shop 7o Nov. 1: 
Dorothy Mayer. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum To Sept. 30: Ernest 
Haskell Watercolors & Prints. 
Frederick & Nelson Gallery To Sept. 
30: Alice Jean Small. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Smith Art Museum Sept.: Work of 
Adult Students € Instructors. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Sept. 27: 
Onondaga Art Guild. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Museum of Art Sept.: 
Design Exhibition. 
URBANA, ILL. 
University Gallery To Sept. 24: Stu- 
dent Exhibition. 

UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proator Inst.: Sept. 
21-24: Flower Show. 


Camera 
American 


Seong 


Ludvik 


Vienna 


School of 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
National Gallery Sept.: Makers of 
History in Washington, 1800-1950; 
Rosenwald Collection Acquisitions. 
Smithsonian Institution Jo Sept. 24: 
Pictorial Art of the American In- 
dian; To Oct. 1: Charles B. Rogers. 
Truxtun - Decatur Naval Museum 
Sept.: Thomas Truxtun, Stephen 
Decatur & the Navy of Their Time. 
Washington University To Oct. 31: 
The Nation’s Capital & George 
Washingion University, 1800-1950. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Art Center To Oct. 1: 
by Chen Chi. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Butler Art Institute 7o 
Contemporary Americans. 


Watercolors 


Nov. 30: 


NEW YORK CITY 


ACA (63E57) 
Harry Sternberg. 
Acquavella (38E57) 
Masters. 
Allison (32E57) Sept.: Lithographs. 
America House (32E52) To Sept. 
20: Dereckter Furniture. 
American-British (122E56) Sept. 25- 
Oct. 7: Gertrude Rogers. 
American Youth Hostels (351W54) 
To Oct. 15: Robin Brant Paint- 
ings. 
Architectural League (119E40) To 
Sept. 29: Members Show. 
Artists (851 Lex.) To Sept. 23: 
Group Exhibition; Sept. 25-Oct. 
12: John Ruggles. 
AAA (711 5th) Sept. 
Edward Chavez. 
Audubon Society (1000 
Oct. 5: Walter Ferguson. 
Babcock (38E57) Sept.-: 
by American Artists. 
Binet (67E57) To Sept. 
can Woodcuts; Sept. 
Miller Brittain. 
Bodley (26E55) 7o Sept. 30: Re- 
cent Paintings by Rowan. 
Brooklyn Museum (E’Pkwy) To 
Oct. 15: Artists Who Teach. 
Buchholz (32E57) Sept. 26-Oc:. 14: 
Contemporary Drawings. 
Carstairs (11E57) To Sept. 30: Con- 
temporary French Paintings. 
Cherry Lane Theatre (38 Com- 
merce) Sept.: Donald Blauhut. 
Columbia University (116 & Amst.) 
To Oct. 1: 45 Unpublished Sketches 
by John LaFarge. 
Contemporary Arts (106E57 
18-30: Pre-Season Group. 
Peter Cooper Gallery (313W53) 
Sept. 29-Oct. 19: Mark Samenfield. 
Copain (891 1st) Sept.: A.S.L. Stu- 
dents’ Sculpture. 
Creative (20W15) 
Group Exhibition. 
Delius (18E64) Sept.: Paintings € 
Drawings, Old & New. 
Downtown (32E51) To Sept. 23: 
Marin Drawings & Watercolors; 
Sept. 26-Oct. 21: 25th Anniversary 
Exhibition. 
Egan (63E57) 
temporary Americans. 
Eggleston (161W57) To Sept. 25: 
Group Exhibition; Sept. 25-Oct. 7 
Elizabeth Grasso. 
East River Savings Bank (40 Rock. 
Pl.) To Sept. 29: Silver Presenta- 
tion Pieces. (Handwrought Silver 
at other bank branches.) 
8th St. (33W8) Sept. 25-Oct. 9: 
Wm. Fisher Paintings of Maine. 
Feig] (601 Mad.) Sept. 26-Oct. 11: 
Allan Hugh Clarke. 
Ferargil (63E57) To 
Thomas R. George. 
Friedman (20E49) 
Snyder. 
Ganso (125E57) Sept.: 
rary American Artists. 
Grand Central (15 Vand.) Sept. 26- 
Oct. 6: James Carlin. 
Grand Central Moderns (130E56) 
Sept. 20-Oct. 6: Ruth Gikow. 
Hacker (24W58) Sept. 11-30: Louis 
Tavelli. 
Hewitt (18E69) 
Muriel Streeter. 
Janis (15E57) Sept. 
Challenge & Defy. 
Jewish Museum (92 & 5th) 7o Oct. 
9: Rabbi Abraham J. Shapira. 
Kennedy (785 5th) Sept.: Latin 
America. 


Sept. 18-Oct. 2: 


Sept.: Old 


18-Oct. 7: 
5th) To 
Drawings 


3: Ameri- 
5-Oct. 6: 


? 
> 


Sept. 


Sept. 18-30: 


To Sept. 30: 


Con- 


Sept. 25: 
Sept.: Seymour 


Contempo- 


Sept. 25-Oct. 14: 


25-Oct. 21: 


Knoedler (14E57) Sept.: Roger 
la Fresnaye Sculpture. 

Kleemann (65E57) To Sept. 30; 
Rembrandt Etchings. 
Kootz (600 Mad.) 
Looking Ahead. 
Kraushaar (32E57) Sept. 25-0 
21; Watercolor & Gouache Grou 
Laurel (108E57) Sept.: Gro 
Show. ‘ 
Levitt (559 Mad.) Sept. 18-Oct. 143 
Leo Manso. 

Little-Barbizon (63 & Lex.) Sept; 
Marshall Howe. 

C. T. Loo (41E57) Liquida.ion Sale 
of Chinese Art. : 
Luyber (112E57) Sept.: Group Ez- 
hibition. 
Macbeth (11E57) 
ors & Oils. 4 
Midtown (605 Mad.) Sept.: Group 
Exhibition. 

Milch (55E57) Sept.: 19th & 20ih} 
Century American Paintings. 4 
Metropolitan Museum (5th & 82) 7 
Sept.: 20th Century Painters, 
U.S.A.; Chessmen. j 
Museum of the City of N. Y. (5th 
& 104) To Sept. 30: Stranger in 
Manhattan, 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Oct. 15: Exhibition from Mu- 
seum Collection; To Oc.. 5: Re® 
cent Acquisitions; Sept. 20-Nov. 
12: Photography Exhibition. a 
Museum Non-Obj. Painting (10719 
5th) To Sept. 30: Group Exhibit > 
tion. 

New School (66W12) 
Faculty Exhibition, , 
N. Y. Cire. Lib. of Paintings (640 


To Sept. 30% 


Sept.: Watercol- ’ 


To Oct. 13:4 


Mad.) Sept.: Old Masters & Mod- 


ern Paintings. @ 
N. Y. Hist. Soc. (CPW & 77) From] 
Sept. 21: Banking in Old New 
York. 4 
N. Y. Public Library (5th at 42)7 
To Sept. 30: “N.Y.C. Your Host] 
Newhouse (15E57) Sept.: Old Mas 
iers. 4 
New Art Circle 
Group Exhibition. 
Niveau (63E57) 
crench Paintings. 3 
Passedoit (121E57) To Oct. §:% 
Charles Shaw. 

Perls (32E58) Sept.: Modern French 
Painting. / 
Perspectives (34E51) To Oct. 28: 
Fabrics by Painters & Sculp.ors. 7 
Portraits (460 Park) Sept.: Ameri-@ 
can Portraits. 
Rehn (683 5th) 
hibition. 

RoKo (51 Greenwich) 
Oct. 11: Janet Marren, 3 
Rosenberg (16E57) Sept.: Modern] 
French & American rainting. ' 
Salpeter (36W57) Sept.: Group Ex-> 
hibition. : 
Scalamandre (20W55) Sepi.: A? 
Panoramic Review of Textiles. 

B. Schaefer (32E57) Sept. 19-29: 
Sculpture by the Biind. 5 
Schaeffer (52E58) Sep..: Old Mas] 
ters. 

Schultheis (15 Maiden Lane) Sept. 
Old Masters. 

E. & A. Siiberman 
Old Masters. 
Serigraph (38W57) 


(41E57) Sept.:% 


Sept.: Modern 


Sept.: Group Ea 


Sepi. 17-9 


(32E57) Sept. 


Sept. 19-Oct. 


16: Serigraphs ty New Members: »* 


Boughton, Flory, Twiggs. a 
Van Loen (49E9) To Oct. 1559 
Ben Zion, Chagali, Walkowitz, 
Mane-Katz, Lichtenstein. 7 
Van Dieman Lilienfeld 
Sept.: Old Masters € 
French Paintings. 
Viviano (42E57) 
rary Paintings. 4 
Washington Sq. Inn (1 University® 
Pl.) To Oct. 29: Paintings from= 
the Artists’ Gallery. a 
Wellons (43E50) To Sept. 30: Re q 
alism to Abstraci—30 Contempo sy 
rary Painters & Sculptors. : 
Weyhe (794 Lex.) To Oct. 4: Gerry 
man Expressionist Prints. q 
Whitney Museum (10W8) Sept. 19% 
Nov. 5: Paintings, Sculpture é- 
Drawings from the Permanent Col-®y 
lection. 

Wildenstein (19E64) To Sept. 3 “| 
“The Woman in French Painting. 
Workshop School (666 5th) Sept. 
20-Oct. 10: Jacques Schier Photo 
graphs. 
Howard Young 
Masters. 


(21E57)" 
Modern” 


Sept.: Contempo 


(1E57) Sept.: Old 


History in the making... 


. . . right before your eyes. To be sure of all impor- 
tant exhibitions follow ART DIGEST’s complete bi- 
weekly “Calendar.” For complete art news coverage 


read The ART DIGEST every 
$4 one 


20 times a year. 


issue. Published 


year, $7 two years. 


The ART DIGEST, 116 E. 59th St., N. Y. 22) 


The Art Dig 
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THE DELTA TRADE MARK IS YOUR GUARANTEE 


a DELTA brush for any med 


RL ae ale oti te mee Ler ty 


The name DELTA is 


antee of unsuspassed performance, quality 


and economy 


Brush Mfg. Corp 
119 Bleecker Street © New York 13, N. Y 


Y° NEW YORK’S® 


HOTEL 
* 


at the Gateway to Central Park 


For a day or longer. 
Single or Double Rooms 
Many suites with serving pantries 
and refrigeration 


DINING ROOM « COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


ey C) 
100 WEST 58th STREET ¢ NEW YORK 


A MANGER HOTEL 


Simms Kili BRUSHES 


Series 700 “Graef’”’ FINEST RED SABLE 
The water color brush of Superior 


You can't buy a better brush! 


Series 610 RED SABLE 
The brush of Outstanding 


A fine brush for the artist and 
student. Full body, proper snap, 
perfect balance and long life— 
at a very economical price! 


OIL COLOR BRUSHES 


NO 


oe. a. eo | 


White Bristle 
or Red Sable, 
these perfectly 
balanced and 
shaped brushes 
are responsive 
to every stroke! 


Cae TMC te a Mel é Pane ba 


Neale iis 


Made in U.S.A. by 
SIMMONS-KING 
DIVISION OF 





CINCINNATI AND YORK 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE ARTISTS OIL 
AND WATER COLORS, 
CASEIN COLORS AND 
TAUBES VARNISHES 
AND MEDIUMS 





‘ from our new location... 


In our new and larger 

quarters, at 902 Broadway, 
New York 10, N. Y., we 

have the space and the facilities 
to offer a greatly expanded 

line of quality artists’ 

materials, together with a 

really fast service. 


\THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. © MONTREAL © OTTAWA © TORONTO © VANCOUVER © WINNIPEG — CANADIAN AGENTS 








